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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE Vocational Guidance Magazine continues in this issue its plan of specia| 

numbers to set forth for all communities the work done in vocational guidance 
in certain progressive communities. This seems the highest service the Magazin, 
can render just at this time, while we are still in the morning of the movement. 
Hundreds of towns and cities are seeking information on theory and practice jn 
the field. They desire a working plan of vocational guidance, feasible and simple. 
yet comprehensive, a plan that will enlist the sympathy and aid of all friends of 
youth and of the agencies of education and of guidance. 

Our readers will observe, as these special issues appear, that the plan of organ. 
ization in each community frequently centers in some controlling or leading body 
— usually the Board of Education, as in Providence, whose story was told in th. 
January number of the Magazine. Or the organization of various leading agen- 
cies may be tied up in the local Vocational Guidance Association, which may not 
aim to control but certainly stimulates activity, as in New York and Minne- 
apolis. In general it will be observed that the various local agencies that exist for 
the training and welfare of young people or for business, industrial, or community 
advancement, are carrying on forms of activity in vocational guidance. Thus, 
practically as well as ideally, all workers and agencies are united with a common 
purpose in a common task for the common good. The school is the great provider 
of vocational guidance, but there are enlisted also parents’ organizations, settle. 
ment houses, the U. S. Employment Service, chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, advertising clubs, fraternal bodies, and many other organizations. Al 
such have found a new activity or a new outlet for surplus means and energy 
often constituting the best community service that can be rendered. 

It is not to be supposed that a special number of the Magazine is to be entirely 
devoted to a single community. Eleven articles in the present issue relate to 
work done in Minneapolis. Four articles following present addresses and reports 
given at the Annual Conference of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
in Chicago in February, and there are still other Conference addresses to appear 
in later issues. 

The May issue will be a special Rochester, N. Y., Number. 

Miss Victoria McAlmon, Chairman of the “Committee to Provide Material 
for the Minneapolis Number of The Vocational Guidance Magazine,” has contrib- 
uted a “Foreword” which may be best presented here: 


FOREWORD 


“Minneapolis has been interested actively and passively in vocational guid- 
ance since 1913 when the local Teachers Club sponsored an inquiry regarding the 
school-leaving child. This excellent study was overshadowed by the more thor- 
ough-going Minneapolis Survey of 1914. Having secured as a result of the larger 
survey a Vocational High School, a Dunwoody Institute, a Department of At 


tendance, Guidance, and Placement, a Vocational Guidance Association, andj 


above all a vocabulary, which we enjoyed using to confound the uninitiated, we 
settled down a bit with a virtuous air of well-doing. Recently we’ve stirred our- 
selves to alter the vocabulary. We say “occupational information” with smal 
letters instead of “Vocational Guidance” with capitals and we talk statistics 
more and inspiration less. However, here follows our contribution to the subject 
of Vocational Guidance.”’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


A. F. Benson 


Principal, Jordan Junior High School 
President 


The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association is working on some of the vital 
problems connected with information and 
Jirection. This association is composed of 

| groups in our city which are directly in- 
srested in the subject of guidance. It is 
not confined to people in our public school, 

t the State University, Dunwoody In- 

itute, and other private schools, Y. M. 
’. A. ¥. W. C. A., and many others are 

tive in the association’s work. 

This year it was decided, rather than to 
have outside speakers, to form our associa- 
ion members into committees, giving care- 
ul study to three or four important topics. 

e final report of each committee, after 
liscussion by the association will be given, 

typewritten form, to members, with any 

ecommendations the association may de- 
ire. Copies of these reports and recom- 
endations will be placed in the hands of 
he superintendent of schools. We expect 
o be able to assist in shaping the guidance 
pork of the public schools of this city. 

The meetings of the association this year 
have been and will continue to be discus- 
sion meetings. The following committees 
re at work: 

The “Committee on Personal History 

estionnaire,” having as its chairman Dr. 
Jonald Paterson of the State University, 
has done some very effective work in the 
ecuring of information that is valuable re- 
yarding the personal and family history. 
While the work of this committee is in no 
ense completed, enough has been accom- 
plished to insure that the final report will be 
ery much worth while. This committee is 


mhe largest one of the association, being 


bomposed of twenty-five or thirty men and 
omen, representing varied types of ex- 
periences and including home visitors and 
hool nurses. 

The Committee on ‘‘Kinds of Occupa- 
ional Information that Should be Given to 
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Girls” has as its chairman Miss Elizabeth 
Fish, principal of the Vocational High 
School. Working with Miss Fish are eight 
other men and women who are especially in- 
terested in this particular problem. This 
committee has made a most interesting pre- 
liminary report. We hope to have its report 
in full before the close of the present school 
year. 

A Committee on ‘‘ Kinds of Occupational 
Information to be Given to Boys” is di- 
rected by Dr. Homer Smith of the School of 
Education of the State University, who is 
the chairman. A preliminary report of the 
work of this committee has been presented 
to the association. 

We are looking forward to a most in- 
teresting time when the final reports of the 
two last mentioned committees are pre- 
sented. A very lively discussion developed 
when the preliminary reports were given 
over the question whether there should be 
any distinction made between the occupa- 
tional information to be given to boys and 
that to be given to girls. 

Another committee that is bringing 
forth valuable suggestions is that on ‘‘ Place 
in the Curriculum where Occupational In- 
formation should be Given.” The chair- 
man of the committee is Dr. Brueckner of 
the Research Department of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. Just what the final 
report of this committee will be we cannot 
tell, but we are sure that it will help solve 
this perplexing problem. Some think that 
the burden should be placed upon the Eng- 
lish teachers, while many others are just as 
positive that the teachers of industrial or 
shop subjects are the ones to assume the 
responsibility. In whatever way it may be 
decided finally to get the information 
“‘across,”’ there must be in connection with 
this information directions for self-analysis 
for self-guidance. 

The personnel of the “Cumulative Rec- 
ords Committee” has not yet been deter- 
mined, but it will be closely connected with 
the Research Department of the Public 
Schools. The work of this committee must 
of necessity extend over a period of several 
months. A report may not be called for be- 
fore the opening of schools in September. 
This is a very important committee. Rec- 
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ords may mean much or they may mean 
absolutely nothing. They should be a 
guide to school authorities in dealing with 
individual boys and girls. They must not 
be cumbersome and involved, but they 
must be complete and extend over a period 
of years sufficiently long to furnish the 
basis for a general estimate of the individ- 
ual. Items must not be duplicated. The 
clerical work required to keep a record must 
not be so great as to exhaust the energy that 
otherwise should be used to interpret and 
use the information the record is intended 
to impart. The “Cumulative Records 
Committee” will present, we hope, a very 
practical solution of a very interesting prob- 
lem. 

Through coéperation between the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the De- 
partment of Educational Research at the 
University, a complete series of tests have 
been given to the first year Junior High 
School boys of the Jordan Junior High 
School. An exhibition of these tests and the 
results will be given at one of the spring 
meetings of the Association. A description 
of these tests is given elsewhere in this pub- 
lication. 

The meetings of our association are held 
monthly throughout the school year from 
six to eight in the evening. Supper is served 
at a nominal cost by the Vocational High 
School. One very important factor in the 
great success of the meetings is the fact 
that we begin and close on the tick of the 
clock. Members are then able to plan for 
their evenings, knowing that plans can be 
carried out. We aim to have just enough 
machinery of organization to keep things 
moving and everybody dt work and happy. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT 


Vicrorta McAtmon, Counselor 


The Vocational Survey of 1913 recom- 
mended the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance in the public 
schools. Such a department was estab- 
lished in 1914 during the superintendency 
of Dr. F. H. Spaulding with David H. Hol- 
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brook, who is now with the American As. 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Wor, 
as director. The subdivision compris 
School Census, School Attendance, 

ployment Certification, Vocational Gyjy 
ance, Placement and Employment Supe 
vision, and the work of visiting teachers, 

During the first years, visiting teache 
found jobs for their charges and gave they 
what vocational information was at hay 
to be given. While the department y; 
feeling its way to the best next steps, tly 
Minneapolis school system lost Mr. Ho 
brook who left, first, on a leave of absene 
and later permanently severed his conne 
tion with the school system. 

In 1918, Mr. N. H. Hegel became dire 
tor. The visiting teachers were relieved 
placement and advisement work. Sever 
workers were located in the central offig 
with the intention of establishing a stro 
central department which should discoy 
and reveal a sound program of vocation 
advisement; when this program should \y 
well on its way, the intention was that cow 
selors might again be placed in the schod 
unless, meanwhile, a better method tha 
this for diffusing vocational informati 
should have been found. 

The department, in the summer of 192! 
was separated from census and attendane 
and coéperation with the Junior U. 8. En 
ployment Service was established. Pla 
ment improved because the work of the & 
partment was largely concerned with pla 
ment. 

Close coéperation among all the free em 
ployment groups in the city was strength 
ened. During the winter of 1921-22 
counselor from the Board of Education 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
was the woman member of the Mayor 
Committee for Dealing with Unemploy 
ment. This counselor, who represented tle 
Business and Professional Woman’s lu) 
was permitted to form her own sub-com 
mittee; she named experienced worker 
from the Y.W.C.A. and from the Woman 
Codperative Alliance as fellow committe 
workers. This group worked for three da; 
and nights; daily the unemployed wome 
were registered, and nightly their trainin 
experience, and educational qualification 
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were analyzed. A finer understanding of 
the programs of each of these three groups 
was engendered by this working elbow to 
bow. There had always, before, been 
friendliness and good will; now there was, 
in addition, knowledge. While in Minne- 
spolis, as elsewhere, little was done for the 
out-of-work woman a consciousness of un- 
employment as a community problem was 
established. Once more the ancient truth 
that women — unemployed ones this time 
—are people was reasserted by exhibiting 
the facts and figures of the jobless woman’s 
difficulties. Forty per cent of these regis- 
trants were found to have high school edu- 
cation or better, which demonstrates that 
education of itself alone does not prevent 
unemployment. 

In August, 1923, the Department of 
Guidance was united with the Research 
Department and came again under the di- 
rection of Mr. N. H. Hegel who had super- 
vised it once before. 

During the autumn of 1923 “‘A Study in 
Occupations for Classes in Community Life 
Problems” — one hopes the booklet is not 
so heavy as is the ponderous title — was 
prepared by a counselor, and placed in the 
Community Life Problems classes for a 
three weeks’ intensive course. Community 
Life Problems is a one-year required sub- 
ject in the ninth grade of the junior and 
senior high schools of Minneapolis. The 
pupils in these classes use Hill’s Community 
Life and Civic Problems for a text and 
several Rugg pamphlets for supplementary 
reading. These texts furnish a background 
which makes the plunge into an intensive 
study of occupations not too sudden. 

The study provides for an expression of a 
“choice of occupation” from each student 
as he begins the course and a second choice 
was obtained from the pupils at the con- 
clusion of the study. The findings are not 
yet all compiled. We know, however, that 
Minneapolis ninth graders selected profes- 
sional and business careers with a devotion 
to those pursuits paralleling that evinced by 
American school children in other cities and 
towns. 

Pupils and teachers appeared very en- 
thusiastic over this short course. Each stu- 
dent analyzed three occupations following 
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an outline provided, and also clipped and 
arranged, according to the latest census 
classification, the “Help Wanted” and 
“Situations Wanted” columns for a week 
from either one of the two daily papers 
which carry the most local advertising. 
This Study of Occupations is to be repeated 
for four weeks in the middle of the present 
semester. By the end of the current school 
year, forty-five class room teachers and 
two thousand pupils will have been inocu- 
lated, interestedly and painlessly, with some 
germs of knowledge about occupations. If 
the Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment follows up and follows through this 
fine curiosity and enthusiasm which it has 
kindled, vocational guidance will have be- 
come a function of the class room teacher 
and will, in time, reach out to touch ad- 
ministrators. 

The need for scholarship money to be 
granted to able students who should, but 
may not because of economic difficulties, 
remain in or enter high school was pre- 
sented to a number of public spirited busi- 
ness men and women who formed them- 
selves into a School Scholarship Committee 
and procured ample funds for a year’s ex- 
perimentation in this field. A counselor in 
the Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment is the executive secretary of this 
School Scholarship Committee. We hope 
through this agency to reduce the number 
of employment certificates granted. 

While centralization has not as yet ac- 
complished the aims for which it was estab- 
lished, a certain measure of decentralization 
is to be undertaken. A counselor is now to 
be sent to the Vocational High School, the 
same counselor who was formerly there. 
Miss Elizabeth Fish, the principal of this 
school, and this counselor will make and put 
into operation an immediate program of 
guidance and placement. The opportunity 
at the Vocational High School united with 
the intelligence and vision of its principal 
and her faculty make this undertaking a 
most promising one. As preliminary to the 
making of this new program, a question- 
naire has been sent to every graduate of the 
school asking whether or not the student 
has remained in her trade, and furnishing a 
group of reasons for leaving the trade which 
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may be checked by those who need this list. 

Three other questions are: 

If you left your trade, do you find the 
training in it useful to you in your 
present position? —— In what way 
or ways? 

Can you suggest anything that will make 
Vocational High School more useful to 
girls and boys who study there? —— 





The Vocational High School until re- 
cently did not admit boy students, so there 
are few masculine graduates to be con- 
sidered. 

The Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment at present has five counselors, three of 
whom spend their efforts on placement; a 
fourth has charge of the employment cer- 
tification of pupils between fourteen and 
sixteen, and the fifth counselor is executive 
secretary of the new Scholarship Fund and 
also is to be in charge hereafter of the Voca- 
tional High School program of occupational 
information and of placement. 

Obviously, with so limited a force, little 
can be done except placement. There is no 
one whose duty it is, or who has the time, to 
scrutinize the findings daily and yearly 
buried in placement files. The occupational 
information spread about in the minds of 
five busy counselors is imparted to high 
school seniors in group meetings a few weeks 
before graduation, when each high school is 
visited by two counselors who talk to the 
graduating class in an assembly, and later, 
to each student individually. 

Students withdrawing from school before 
completion of the twelfth grade are directed 
to the Placement Department and are there 
found situations, directed back to school, or 
directed to evening schools plus a job. 

A committee of the Vocational Guidance 
Association with Dr. L. J. Brueckner, Di- 
rector of Tests and Measurements, as chair- 
man is at work on the Place of Vocational 
Information in the Curriculum. Their 
program thus far is as follows: 


1. A survey of the methods now in use of 
bringing vocational information to the 
students in the junior and senior high 
schools of Minneapolis. 

2. The preparation of a bibliography on 

this subject. 
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3. A survey of plans in use in other cit 


ia 

for bringing vocational information y — 
the pupils. f Jord: 

4. A tentative formulation of principles yy the 
be recommended by this committee. sg0cla 

5. A study of the elimination of pypigi&t Jord 
from our schools and the effect of thi The 
upon the problem of vocational guidMlmine 7/ 
































ance information. 
6. Coédperation of the Research Bureay iy 

securing information as to pupils’ choi 

of occupation at the present time. 
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No doubt the report of this committe 
will lead to a survey of research needed jp 
the placement work, and machinery the 
will be set in motion in time to reveal: 


1. Facts regarding seasonal employment i 
Minneapolis and the public school; 
contribution to remedial measures. 

2. A study of causes for dismissal othe 
than seasonal unemployment of pupik 
placed. 

3. A study of types of “help wanted 
much requested by employers but with 
no training for these offered in the city 


RESEARCH ON MECHANICAL 
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Under the auspices of the Committee af 
Scientific Problems of Human Migration 
the National Research Council the firs 


part of a research on the subject of mechan ithe gra 
ical ability is being carried on by the Defjsfoun 
partment of Psychology, University o Mhanie: 


Minnesota. DOSsses 

The research is under the direction 
Professors R. M. Elliott and Donald G 
Paterson of the University of Minnesots 
Professor Herbert W. Rogers is the chid 
investigator and L. Dewey Anderson 8 
assistant investigator. There is a staff d 
assistants headed by Josephine M. Ball 
Through the interest of Superintendent 
Schools, W. F. Webster, John M. Greer 
Assistant Superintendent of Education 
charge of Vocational Education, N. H 
Hegel, Director in charge of research, ané 


















specially through the courtesy and active 
wéperation of Mr. A. F. Benson, Principal 
{ Jordan Junior High School and President 
the Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
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mittee, ssociation, this research is being carried on 
of pupildiit Jordan Junior High School. 
ect of thi The boys in the seventh grade — eighty- 






sine 7A boys and one hundred and thirty- 
»yen 7B boys — are being measured with 
he following tests: Tapping (3 forms); 
hvthm; aiming; tracing (2 forms); steadi- 
ess —9 hole test; speed of movement; 
low movement; card sorting; card as- 
smbling; body balancing; balancing a 
tick; packing blocks; cube construction; 
tenquist Picture I, Stenquist Picture 
I; Stenquist Assembling; Link’s machine 
»perators, Link’s spatial relations; number 
roup checking; letter cancellation; Pyle’s 
igit-symbol; a modification of the Trabue 
nd Stockbridge formboard; Otis self-ad- 
ministering; Army Alpha. 

The tests are so grouped that they may 
» readily administered during the school 
yriods. Ten school periods per boy are re- 
puired to complete the testing. Some of the 
sts are individual tests and some are 
roup tests. Most of the tests are ad- 
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CAL ninistered twice to each boy. 
Arms OF THE RESEARCH 
eens 1. To Determine if Mechanical Ability is 





p General Factor, or if there is a Hierarchy of 
ipecific Elements, i. e., Mechanical Abilities. 

probable solution of this problem will be 
bbtained from studies of the intercorrela- 
ions of the various tests and possibly from 
he grades in the various shop courses. If it 
found that there is one general factor, me- 
hanical ability, it will mean that a boy 
possessing this ability will possess one of 
he most important elements necessary to 
uecess in all mechanical operations. If it is 
ound that there are mechanical abilities 
hen a boy may possess aptitude for one 
tind of mechanical work and lack the apti- 
ude for another kind of mechanical work. 
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[. Ball 2. The Prediction of the Presence or Ab- 
dent of Hence of Mechanical Ability or of the Various 

Greet, @Mechanical Abilities. This will be done 
tion 1 from a study of the correlations of each test 
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ith the rankings of work done in shop 
ourses. Each boy takes a 10 weeks’ course 
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in Mechanical Drawing, Sheet Metal. 
Woodwork, Printing, and Electricity. The 
project method is used in each of these 
courses. After all the boys in one section 
have finished each project, the individual 
pieces of the project are arranged, by the 
instructor in each course, in an order of 
merit from the best to the poorest. Thus 
the most accurate means of grading the 
boys in their courses are utilized in obtain- 
ing measures of their ability in mechanical 
subjects. Late in the year, when all of these 
rankings have been obtained, they will be 
combined so that there will result, in each 
course, one order of merit ranking for the 
two groups, 7A and 7B boys. 

3. A Determination of the Reliability of 
Each Test. This will be accomplished by ad- 
ministering the tests more than once. If 
the reliability of a test is high it means that 
in subsequent experiences with the test the 
boys will achieve the same relative standing 
in the group as they did in the first experi- 
ence with the test. If the reliability is low 
the reverse of the preceding statement is 
true and means that chance ability is being 
tested and that the test is of very little 
value if any. 

4. The Relation of Mechanical Ability or 
Abilities to General Intelligence. Is me- 
chanical ability the handmaiden of general 
intelligence or may it exist to a high degree 
while general intelligence is present in a 
low degree? To determine this, two intelli- 
gence tests are used, the Army Alpha test 
and the Otis self-administering test. This 
problem links up very closely with the gen- 
eral problem of migration, because if the 
presence, to a large degree, of mechanical 
ability or abilities, is found in individuals of 
low intelligence it would necessarily carry 
large implications for admitting aliens to 
this country. 

5. Substitution of Group Paper Tests for 
Individual Apparatus Tests. Some tests, 
such as the tapping and tracing tests hereto- 
fore have been administered only with ap- 
paratus. Paper and pencil tests, similar in 
nature to the apparatus tests, are being 
given. If the correlation between the paper 
and pencil form and the apparatus form of 
these tests is sufficiently high it will mean 
that the paper and pencil form can be used 
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instead of the apparatus form, which in 
turn would mean that the test could be ad- 
ministered to groups rather than individ- 
ually, thus saving considerable time. 

6. Study of Scoring Methods. A study is 
being made of the best methods of combin- 
ing the factors of speed and accuracy. 


NEW VOCATIONAL COURSES IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Rita G. BAKER 


Instructor of Salesmanship and Advertising 
Central High School and Vocational Exten- 
sion Classes 


The Senior High Schools of Minneapolis 
have in their curricula well established 
technical, shop, commercial, and home eco- 
nomics courses. The adviser system, also in 
general use, is helpful in securing the per- 
sonal contact which is of vital importance, 
and valuable guidance is accomplished by 
the advisers. Since none of these are espe- 
cially new, I am going to devote this paper 
to the outstanding new vocational courses 
now being offered the students of Central 
High School. 

Mr. Richard T. Hargreaves, Principal of 
Central High School, in carrying out his 
theory that at the end of his high school 
course the graduate should be able to go out 
into the business world and make his living, 
introduced both general salesmanship and 
advertising as elective courses in the junior 
and senior years. The growing popularity 
of these classes, which are constantly in- 
creasing in numbers, has proved Mr. Har- 
greave’s foresight and wisdom in opening 
these two fields to students. 

The aim of the course in salesmanship is 
to give the students the principles of sales- 
manship and practical instruction in their 
application. More specifically the topics 
treated are: 

The development of the faculty of quick, 
constructive thinking; wholesale, retail, and 
specialty selling; buying motives, and the 
attitudes of buyers towards salesmen; the 
finding of prospects and the securing of in- 
terviews; the successful meeting of objec- 
tions; selection of talking points about 
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goods; characteristic buyers and how to 
deal with them; closing a sale: Cultivation 
of character, and the development of per. 
sonality. 

Sales demonstrations are made by every 
student during the course. In making his 
demonstration sale the student is allowed t 
select his merchandise and give either , 
wholesale, retail, or specialty sale. Sty. 
dents show great variety in their choice, fo, 
demonstration sales have been made with 
illuminated crucifixes, heat regulators, food 
products of all kinds, toilet goods, cleansers 
office appliances, electrical appliances, jp. 
surance, automobile accessories of all sorts 
typewriters, insulated lumber, printing 
plate glass, and over one hundred othe 
products. 

This variety serves two purposes — jt 
keeps up class interest and brings out al 
manner of practical selling problems which 
would otherwise probably be omitted. As 
one student expressed it at the end of the 
course, “‘Gee! I never knew that a fellow 
could have as much fun and learn as much 
at the same time in school.” Another re. 
marked, “Yes, and another good thing 
about salesmanship is that whether you g 
in for it as a business or not, you'll use it al 
the time anyway.” 

As a result of these demonstrations many 
actual sales opportunities have occurred 
listening members of the class. In some 
cases the firm which supplied the student 
with samples and information became in- 
terested in him, and upon his graduation he 
at once went to work for the firm. In othe 
cases firms with which the student came in 
contact through obtaining samples and ip- 
formation have given the student the op- 
portunity to sell their goods afternoons and 
Saturdays until they could join the regular 
sales force at graduation. 

Students who have entered the Univer 
sity have found that they can materially 
assist in meeting their college expenses by 
selling during vacations, and in this cas 
they find themselves in a position to sel 
more goods than their college mates whe 
have had no salesmanship training. There 
fore, three years of such salesmanship work 
at Central have resulted in the conviction 
that this work is of as great practical value 
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, the student as any vocational training 
hich could be offered. 

Last year the requests for work in ad- 
ertising were so many that Mr. Har- 
paves decided to offer it. In Minneapolis 
here is a demand for copy-writers and lay- 
ut men in both the department stores and 
advertising agencies. This introductory 
ourse in advertising has two main pur- 
es: To instruct the business student 
who must later pass judgment on advertis- 
ing, and to start the training of those stu- 
dents who intend to follow advertising as an 
Emphasis is laid upon the 
ethical and psychological foundations of 
present day advertising and on the prepara- 
Practical consideration is 
given to analyses of mediums, commodities, 
and markets, color in advertising, design- 
ing and proof reading, trade-marks and 
copyrights, and soliciting. 

Since advertising is an important factor 
in every successful business, a thorough 
understanding of its basic principles is of 
value to every student who enters the busi- 
ness world. We have placed graduates in 
several of the advertising agencies, and in 
department stores where they can continue 
this type of work. It would, therefore, ap- 
pear that the advertising course even in so 
short a time, one and one-half years, has 
proved its value. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be 
taken up by the other high schools, for if the 
schools are to be of practical vocational 
value, they surely should offer instruction in 
those fields where there are a demand and a 
future for trained workers, and this is true 
in both selling and advertising. 


HELPING THE STUDENT SELECT 
HIS TRADE AT DUNWOODY 


R. T. Craiao, Assistant Director 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute, of Min- 
neapolis, is a large, privately endowed 
trade school, and, in addition to various 
other activities, offers instruction during 
the school year to about 1500 students. Of 
these 1500 students, approximately 500 are 
rehabilitation students sent to Dunwoody 
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by the Veterans’ Bureau. Another 500 are 
special, short course, shop students, men 
who have had experience in the trade vary- 
ing from a year to five or ten years and 
have pretty well decided what trade they 
wish to follow. This leaves 500 of the 
younger boys and this article will deal with 
this last group. 

Our experience has shown that out of 
this group of 500 boys entering Dunwoody 
each year, about 95 per cent have selected 
some branch of industry for their vocation. 
The remaining 5 per cent that enter Dun- 
woody have not decided what line they 
wish to follow. For example, in this latter 
group are those boys who may want to be- 
come machinists or may want to become 
bookkeepers, or they may want to become 
electricians or they may want to go on the 
farm. Our experience has further shown 
that of the 95 per cent who enter Dun- 
woody and who have definitely selected in- 
dustry, about 85 per cent have made up 
their minds that they want a specific trade. 
For example they wish to become machin- 
ists or carpenters or electricians, while 
about 10 per cent have not definitely se- 
lected a specific trade. For example, they 
are not sure whether they want to become 
draftsmen or machinists, electricians or 
automobile mechanics. 

The above statement of the problem 
which has confronted Dunwoody, at once 
makes evident the fact, that the large ma- 
jority of the above students have in some 
way or another solved the matter of voca- 
tional guidance, at least to their own satis- 
faction. On the other hand, there has been 
a certain mortality in this group of students 
and the problem which has confronted the 
school has been as follows: What can the 
school do, if anything, to keep from admit- 
ting those students who will not make good 
at Dunwoody? Originally we followed the 
plan of giving the boys a short, personal in- 
terview and if the student passed this super- 
ficial test, he was admitted for a three 
months’ trial period. I might state that 
during the first years of Dunwoody’s exist- 
ence, practically all students who applied 
were admitted, and for this reason the 
three months’ trial worked out satisfac- 
torily, inasmuch as those unfitted for the 
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type of training offered at Dunwoody were 
practically allowed to eliminate themselves 
during this three months’ trial period. Ob- 
jectional features of this plan were that the 
students were put to the expense of paying 
registration fees, buying books, tools, and 
shop clothes, and spending a period of from 
one to three months finding out that they 
were not fitted for our type of instruction. 

Later on, we attempted to solve the prob- 
lem by setting up entrance tests which may 
be briefly described as follows: 

1. The first test, and the one which we 
believe is of greatest value, we term the 
“‘interest”’ test. This test is based on the 
assumption that a younger boy between 15 
and 18 years of age should show evidence of 
sufficient interest in a trade to justify his 
being admitted for training for that trade. 
For example, if a boy wishes to enter Dun- 
woody to take instruction in the Automo- 
bile department, we expect him to present 
sufficient interest in the automobile trade to 
be conversant with the names and main 
characteristics of a dozen prominent cars; 
what is meant by transmission, carburetion, 
and other similar terms. The questions 
asked to test this interest factor are based 
upon that knowledge which a boy may 
readily acquire by looking at cars, taiking 
with older boys and men who know about 
cars, by casual inspection of an automobile, 
by a few visits to a garage. 

2. A test on the four fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic applied to whole num- 
bers, mixed numbers, fractions, and deci- 
mals. These problems as given in the tests, 
are to show whether or not the applicant 
knows how to perform the simple operations 
met with in elementary arithmetic and 
which do not involve any reasoning ability. 
This test is based on the assumption that 
students entering Dunwoody should have 
finished the eighth grade or its equivalent, 
inasmuch as we do not want to take up time 
teaching the simplest fundamentals of 
arithmetic which we believe should be ac- 
quired by the boy when attending public 
school. 

3. We have also worked out a so-called 
“knowledge of tools” test which may be 
said to combine the interest factor men- 
tioned in (1) above and possibly a knowl- 
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edge of the mechanical elements connected 
with the trade. For example, a boy desiring 
to enter the Electrical department jis ey. 
pected to have some idea of the se of 
pliers, screw driver; why, in making a splice 
the insulation should first be removed fr, m 
the wire; how a doorbell works. 

Below are given sample questions jjlys. 
trating the entrance tests given to appli- 
cants for the Electrical department: 


Martuematics I 
Add: 13 + 2355 +13 +3 = 
Subtract: 5,4 — 2} = 
Multiply: 2} x 13 x 23 = 
Divide: 43 + 23 = 
Add: .05 + .00075 + 5.2 = 
Subtract: .25 — .0085 = 
Multiply: 1.05 x .005 = 
Divide: 6.25 + .125 = 
Add: 5ft.8in. + 7 ft. llin. + 2 ft. 4 in. = 
Subtract: 2 hrs. 45 min. from 3 hrs. 15 
min. = 


Fill in values for question marks: 
Fraction Decimal Per cent 
i} = ? = ? 


Whole Part Fraction 
25 10 ? 
36 ft. 24 ft. ? ? 


Per cent 
9 


Matuematics II 


An iron rod 3” in diameter and 4 ft. 7 in. 
long is cut up into pieces 13” long. 
How many such pieces are obtained? 

How much of the above rod is wasted both 
in inches and in per cent? 

How many Square Inches in THE FoLLow- 
ING Figures? 

A square 54” on a side. 

A rectangle 44” x 6}” on a side. 

A triangle with 4}” base and 3}” height. 

A circle 3}” in diameter. 

How many square inches of sheet metal are 
required to make a water tank (open 
on top) 2 ft. 2 in. long, 1 ft. 4 in. wide 
and 1 ft. deep (no allowance for joints)? 

How many ounces in a pound? 

How many feet in a mile? 
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Connected 


Why does the doorbell ring when the but- 
ton is pushed? 

What is it that rings the bell? 

What is a fuse and why is it used? 

Why does a street car line have a trolley? 

Does the electricity get back to the genera- 
tor? If so, how? 

Tell what you know about magnets and 
magnetism. 

Would it be dangerous to grasp a brass 
lamp socket while standing on the 
ground or on a wet concrete floor? 

What kind of covering do electric wires 
have and why? 

How many wires are necessary to make an 
electric light burn? 

What electrical magazines have you read? 

What jobs have you had during your 

vacation? 
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“KNOWLEDGE OF TooLts” TrEst 


Dry cell (Columbia No. 6). 

Doorbell (Vibrating, 5 ohm). 
Side-cutting pliers (Tin Klein). 
Monkey wrench (8 inch). 

Pipe wrench (Stillson). 

Crescent wrench (8 inch). 

Screw driver (6 inch). 

Wood saw (key-hole). 

Hack saw (12 in., pistol grip). 

Pipe stock (Armstrong). 

Pipe dies (3 inch). 

Stock and dies (Machine). 

Machine tap (}” — 20 U. 8. S.). 

Tap wrench (No. 1 Machine). 

Brace (double-ratchet). 

Wood bit (3% inch solid center). 
Breast drill (Millers Falls, two speed). 
Twist drill (for metal — } inch). 
Voltmeter (Westinghouse pocket size). 
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One of the instructors in the Electrical 
department, Mr. H. F. Hinton, who has 
had direct charge in conducting many of 
these tests, and has also made a study of the 
subject, and has followed the records of 
these boys through the department, reports 
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as follows: ‘Records were kept on all in- 
coming students for two successive years, 
amounting to over 200 cases. Predictions 
and remarks on characteristics of students 
made by the examining instructor were 
later borne out in a surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases by the students’ records and 
the consensus of opinion of various instruc- 
tors under whose supervision the students 
had been for periods up to six months.” 

Our experience at Dunwoody in the mat- 
ter of vocational guidance may be summed 
up as follows: First, the large majority of 
students applying for admission at Dun- 
woody have, in most cases, quite definitely 
decided which vocation they wish to follow. 
Therefore, the school has been confronted 
with the problem of which of these students 
to admit and which to turn away. The 
school has felt that its responsibility to the 
community is to take care of as many stu- 
dents as it is able to handle and for that 
reason, has been disposed to admit as many 
students as it is able to take care of effi- 
ciently. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that those students who could not be ad- 
mitted because they would not make good 
at the school, should be turned away, but it 
has been felt that such decision should be 
based upon positive proof. During the ten 
years that Dunwoody has been in exist- 
ence, practically 30,000 boys and men have 
received training in the day and evening 
schools, and the opinion of those who have 
been with us longest and have given this 
most careful attention is along that line 
that, after all, the interest factor should be 
the determining one. If a young boy makes 
up his mind that he wishes to become a ma- 
chinist, let us say, and his interest is along 
that line, this, in our estimation, should be 
the determining facior. 

In dealing with the younger boys who 
enter Dunwoody Institute, we are now 
working along a new line. We are develop- 
ing for this group, a so-called Related 
Trades department into which all of the 
younger students are admitted. The object 
of this Related Trades department is to 
help the younger boy select the trade in 
which he desires training. For example, the 
boy who thinks he may want to become an 
automobile mechanic, is given shop instruc- 
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tion in automobile work and at the same 
time in related trades. He is given machine 
shop practice as applied to the automobile 
trade, electrical work as applied to the au- 
tomobile trade, and sheet metal work as 
applied to the automobile trade. It fre- 
quently happens that later on, this boy 
decides that machine shop practice is more 
to his liking and he is then given an oppor- 
tunity to do more machine shop work and 
may later on change his objective to a ma- 
chinist. In carrying out this idea, we have 
very carefully selected a large number of 
jobs for the shop work. These jobs have 
been selected because they apply to two or 
more trades. For example, sheet metal 
jobs are selected which apply to building 
trades, electric trades, and automobile re- 
pair; electric jobs which apply to the elec- 
trical department and automobile depart- 
ment; machine shop jobs which apply to 
the electrical department, automobile de- 
partment, and machine shop department. 
While the younger boys are in the Related 
Trades department the instructors con- 
stantly have in mind the two aims of the 
course — first, to give the student actual 
training in shop processes so that he may 
acquire manipulative skill and shop knowl- 
edge; secondly, the instructors are to give 
careful consideration to trade advisement 
for each student. 

The Related Trades department has been 
in operation for about a year, and during 
this time the results which we have secured 
in more efficiently directing boys into their 
proper trades, has more than justified our 
hopes. 

At the present time, we are also carrying 
on another type of vocational advisement 
which has been in operation for several 
years, and which seems to us to meet a de- 
mand. This applies to men injured in in- 
dustry, or handicapped physically as a re- 
sult of illness or some kind of deformity. 
These men receive state aid which is ad- 
ministered by the State Department of 
Education, Division of Reéducation. In 
dealing with these cases, the problem which 
must be solved is some sort of vocational 
advisement. These men very frequently 
wish to scrap what little assets they possess 
along the lines of previous trade experience 
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and usually desire to go into some entirely 
new line. For example, the man who ha: 
been a carpenter or machinist wishes to | 

come an electrical engineer (7), or thy 
painter or railroad car repairman wishes ¢, 
become a mechanical draftsman. 

The method of handling these mep 
briefly outlined, is as follows: Each individ. 
ual is carefully interviewed by Dr. Prosser 
and the assets which he possesses are care. 
fully tabulated. This includes his physica! 
abilities and disabilities, his mental ability 
his previous education and experience. 

A tentative decision is made along the 
line in which he may be able to secure 
training to advantage. For example, he 
may be advised to give special considera. 
tion to linotype operation, or automobile 
electric work, or drafting. He is then ad- 
vised to attend Dunwoody for a period of 
about a week as a so-called auditor or visi- 
tor. He is allowed to visit the different 
shops and classes to talk to the students and 
to secure advice from the different instruc- 
tors. In this way, he is able to secure an- 
swers to many questions which occur to 
anyone who is considering a different line of 
future employment. Questions bearing on 
the wages in the different trades, the hours, 
possibility of employment, working condi- 
tions, are answered by experienced stu- 
dents and instructors. Furthermore, he 
may actually check the work as performed 
under conditions quite similar to those met 
with in the various trades. These students 
are even urged to put on overalls and work 
around the shop if this will help them bet- 
ter decide what will be the effect of their 
handicap in connection with shop work 

Very frequently, the handicapped man 
soon finds out that his physical disability 
will prevent him from carrying on satis- 
factorily in the line in which he had hoped 
to secure training. These men are advised 
to secure other lines of training; for «*- 
ample, commercial; or to enter employment 
with their previous concern in some capac- 
ity where they can carry on. 

During the last several years, we have 
dealt with approximately 100 cases and the 
results which we are attaining in this work 
would indicate that it is one of the satisfac- 
tory ways for meeting the problem. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


A. H. Speer 
The Y. M.C.A.., 


Minneapolis 


Vocational guidance of mature men in in 

stitutions such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations requires a different pro- 
cedure from the methods used in many 
other institutions, public schools, and other- 
wise. 
Will your actions and reactions be the 
same, will your plans and methods be par- 
allel, will your consultation and advice be 
comparable when a man of 42, married and 
with a family, owning his own home, reason- 
ably successful in selling life insurance, and 
having a renewal income built up, comes to 
discuss finishing high school, taking college 
and medical, with the profession as his 
goal, as when you consult with a youth of 
fifteen, a boy whose antecedents are well 
known to you and with whose limitations 
and aptitudes you are acquainted? 

The varying conditions and qualifications 
of the ceaseless stream of adult consultants 
seem to destroy all uniformity of procedure 
and to leave, a worthless heap, the stereo- 
typed plans of men and measures. The 
menace to the usual is only equalled by the 
destruction of the monotonous. 

Reorganization of the consulting mind is 
immediately necessary when the call of a 
man of 32, grade graduate only, attendant 
and subsequent instructor in a good busi- 
ness college, a salesman of worth with lan- 
guage, vision, and thought power worthy of 
his aim of Law, is followed by 1 college 
graduate, a listless worker in an assembling 
plant with the ambition (?) to be a foreman 
in the same. 

Short acquaintance, insufficient data, 
lack of consultation time, less credence to 
family history and more attention to the 
man’s own history of mature years, no rec- 
ords of changing skills and aptitudes — 
these are the rule. 

In the case of mature consultants more 
comprehensive questionnaires must be pre- 
sented for filling out; more detailed knowl- 
edge of vocations and more keen judgment 


of aptitudes must be given; more frank fac- 
ing of successes and failures of the past 
must be done; more incisive and personal 
questions must be asked; more reliance 
must be put upon the man’s summary of 
himself; more severe criticism (constructive 
always) of his past undertakings must be 
made; more confidence must be restored 
and buoyancy rebuilt; in short, broader 
principles must be developed as the ground 
work for more variable cases 

Quicker reactions on features, expression, 
voice, manner, pose, poise, vivacity are re- 
quired. A consultant’s mental attitudes, 
psychological tendencies, vocational suc- 
cesses, health and body equipment, as well 
as spiritual depth, may in many instances 
be judged sooner. His avocations, ideals, 
leadership, and community worth may be 
judged more fully 

Though the difficulties of vocational 
guidance of mature persons are greater in 
some ways, the gains are commensurate, 
and the pleasure of the service in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. is heightened by the gratefulness of 
the consultant. 


THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


EvizaBeTH Fisx 


Principal, Vocational High School 


The setting up in the public schools of 
definite training for any group of vocations 
has a decided influence on the thinking of 
the youths of that community. For them 
this policy opens up new aspects of educa- 
tion as well as new school experiences. Be- 
cause the schvol authorities have cun- 
sidered these vocations of such importance 
and difficulty that a rigorous training is re- 
quired, in their minds these selected occupa- 
tions take the same place of importance as 
that held by the professions. In fact, such 
expressions as “I wish to follow the pro- 
fession of a milliner,” are frequently heard 
around Old Vocational. The extent to 
which the educators of a community have 
given vocational education serious atten- 
tion, the amount of money expended on it, 
the types of building used to house such 
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work, and the attitude of the teaching body 
toward training for all types of vocations 
are the only honest and effective means 
that we have of impressing upon the restless 
youth of today any real conception of the 
“dignity of labor.” 

The Vocational High School of Minne- 
apolis was opened December 14, 1914, as 
such schools usually are, in an old building 
which had just been abandoned by a more 
fortunate high school. The school was 
originally for girls only as the William 
Hood Dunwoody, which opened its doors 
on the same day and in the same old build- 
ing, cared for similar work for boys. As 
the school has grown it has not only taken 
possession of the entire building but spread 
into three other buildings in various parts of 
the city, but this scattering of the work and 
the utter unsuitability of the old building 
for the types of work carried on there are 
serious handicaps to effective work. Three 
years ago two courses for boys were opened 
and several other courses already in opera- 
tion made co-educational, so the school 
cares now for a small number of boys in ad- 
dition to its work for girls. 

One by one, various vocations in which 
young people with general education equiv- 
alent to the completion of the eighth grade 
can succeed have been analyzed, training 
courses set up, students trained, and then 
placed in the industry. Seventeen voca- 
tions for which training is given are now 
named in the school bulletin. (Board of 
Education, Bulletin 73.) These courses 
fall, rather loosely, into four divisions for 
purposes of administration: Needlework- 
ers’ trades, including power-machine op- 
erating, dressmaking, millinery, and men’s 
tailoring; commercial occupations under 
the headings of bookkeeping, stenography, 
calculating machine operating, multigraph- 
ing, filing and general office work, teleg- 
raphy, retail store salesmanship, and print- 
ing; service vocations, such as commercial 
cooking, junior nursing (care of children) 
and practical nursing; mechanical trades, 
including auto-mechanics and electrical 
work. Commercial shops have been es- 
tablished, and productive work is carried 
on in dressmaking, millinery, power-ma- 
chine operating, tailoring, auto repairing, 


and battery work. A public tea-room gives 
an outlet for the products of the cooking 
classes, and a thirty-three bed infirmary run 
in codperation with the Woman’s Christian 
Association of the city affords training for 
the nurses. The school store in connection 
with part-time work in the city stores gives 
means for the training in salesmanship, and 
the Board of Education printing offers 
commercial problems for the printers. 

The limit of the capacity of the school, 
until new quarters are provided, is one 
thousand regular all day students, and the 
beginning of each new term sees the school 
crowded to this limit and forced to turn 
away students on account of lack of room 
and equipment. 

Graduation from Vocational High School 
means not only that the school course, in- 
cluding both trade and cultural work, has 
been completed, but also that the candidate 
has had successful work experience in the 
vocation for which training was received. 
The only exception to this rule is made in 
the case of those who enroll in other schools 
for further training and who successfully 
carry full work in these institutions. Aca- 
demic high schools of the city accept the 
completion of any course at Vocational, if 
recommended by the school, as the equiva- 
lent of the first two years of high school, 
thus making it possible for students who 
wish further training to go on into what- 
ever work their ambition directs them. 

It has been interesting to watch the de- 
velopment in decision and bases for deci- 
sions in the various groups of eighth grade 
graduates coming to the school year after 
year. During the early years of the school 
seldom did an applicant know what he had 
come to the school for, nor what he could 
expect to get there. Now, nearly every ap- 
plicant knows very definitely what trade he 
wishes to study and why. This question 
was recently asked of part of the student 
body by the Student Council. ‘What led 
you to choose the course at Vocational 
which you are now following?” 

The answers were as follows: 


Because I wished to learn the 
usually followed by a good reason 
Because I liked the work, showing some 
previous experience either in try-out 
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courses, or in sewing, or home garages, 
or other places where such experience was 


possible........ abt . 150 
Because I wanted the training for use in 

my own home ...... 44 
Because I could finish in two years 52 
Because advised by friends or teachers 50 
Because I followed example of sister . A 
Because advised by parents . 36 


Because I had to (under compulsory attend- 
ance law or because kept out of chosen 
course by failure to come up to require- 
ments of that course) aan ee 


That 456 out of the 672 answers were so 
definite and so reasonable is the best proof 
of the strides that the public schools are 
making in the teaching of occupational in- 
formation and in the effective guidance of 
students to the point at least of enabling 
them to make up their minds definitely on 
the subject of their future training. 

Although this method of classification is 
still new with us, it has already served the 
purpose of keeping the trade courses free 
from a certain number of students not in 
earnest or up to the average standard of the 
majority of the group, and in making much 
more possible reclassification of students 
wishing to change from one group to an- 
other. 

As no student receives the diploma of the 
school until he has had a “successful work 
experience”’ in the vocation for which he is 
trained, ‘‘follow-up” for a year is compul- 
sory. This is done by means of letters and 
questionnaires, and “senior meetings” as 
they are called. The candidates for grad- 
uation come back to the school for parties 
and business meetings in connection with 
their graduation eight or nine times during 
the first year of their work experience. Roll 
call at these meetings and personal inter- 
views keep the school in touch with the 
student until he receives his diploma. Two 
surveys have been made of all students 
holding diplomas from the school and a 
third one is now in progress. No attempt 
to keep in touch with those students who 
go out without diplomas has been made, on 
account of lack of follow-up facilities. 

Certain trade extension classes, one in 
filing for business girls, massage for nurses, 
telegraphy for the clerical workers who 
have not reached commercial speed in 
handling wires, have been started in even- 
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ing school largely for graduates of the 
school. Other students in large numbers are 
found in all of the evening school classes. 
Indeed ex-day-school students form a fairly 
large percentage of the students enrolled in 
this year’s evening school. Former stu- 
dents of the school also appear frequently 
in the part-time classes in salesmanship 
held in the stores, in the part-time banking 
classes, and occasionally in other part-time 
classes. 

Vocational schools are rather effective in- 
struments for vocational guidance, in that 
they give in the best and most convincing 
way information in regard to the vocations 
for which they train, take account of the 
desires of parents and students, afford op- 
portunity for careful study of capabilities 
of student and requirements of the voca- 
tion, supply the training which allows of 
entrance into the vocation, afford oppor- 
tunities for trade advancement by trade 
extension classes, care for placement, and 
re-check both training and judgments 
through the follow-up work which must be 
the intelligence department of the school. 
Unless vocational guidance is to be a rather 
futile attempt to assist a student to decide 
whether he shall be a clerical worker or 
enter college and prepare for a profession, 
much more of the school energy and a much 
larger share of the school funds must be ex- 
pended for vocational education for the 
various lines of work into which the ma- 
jority of the public students go. When 
there is but a single bridge across a stream, 
it scarcely needs a guide post to tell the 
traveler that he must cross by this bridge or 
jump into the stream and swim as best he 
can. 

The applicant’s choice of a vocation is 
first checked by the requirements of the 
chosen course. For instance, no one is per- 
mitted to enter the stenography course un- 
less the eighth grade report card shows bet- 
ter than average work in English subjects; 
tests are given when these marks are not 
decisive, and decisions made on the results 
of these tests; personal appearance and evi- 
dences of a certain amount of initiative are 
looked for in the prospective saleswoman; 
certain placement limitations on account of 
religion, race, or color must be recognized in 
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vetoing or confirming some selections; phy- 
sical handicaps are tested and chances of 
success weighed against these drawbacks. 
No set group of psychological tests has as 
yet proved more than of contributory value, 
although each testing yields valuable in- 
formation to those who have the responsi- 
bility for assignments. The Stenquist tests, 
I and II, have been given to the boys in the 
mechanical trades, intelligence tests to the 
whole school, selected groups of tests to the 
telegraphers, and various achievement 
tests to all students alike. These tests have 
given a somewhat more sure platform for 
decisions, but there are so many disposition 
factors on the side of the pupil, and so many 
by-paths leading off from each vocation 
that the school has never felt justified in 
vetoing the choice of a student altogether 
on the grounds of such tests. To illustrate, 
many who choose telegraphy have not the 
ability nor the will power to attain com- 
mercial speed in handling a wire, but the 
knowledge of the vocabulary and the rou- 
tine of the telegraph office, the training in 
accuracy and concentration, the drill in 
typing make them preferred clerical work- 
ers in telegraph offices. 

If the choice is approved the student is 
assigned to the first unit in the chosen sub- 
ject. Here he is carefully watched and 
tested and if he is not successful reported 
back for re-classification. 

In this second classification parents, 
counselor, and student are all wiser. The 
parent has watched the struggles of his 
child and knows what his difficulties are. 
The youth has had an opportunity to learn 
from first hand about a variety of occupa- 
tions which were only names to him before. 
If he is a boy he has seen live American 
boys sitting on tailors’ benches learning 
tailoring and knows there is another chance 
there; or he has been attracted to the tele- 
graph room by the click of the instruments 
and found out that there are good openings 
for men in that line. The girl has been sent 
up to the infirmary and has had talks with 
the girls who are already beginning to 
think of themselves as future nurses, or she 
has stood with her nose glued to the window 
of the school store admiring the pretty 
hats. They both have had time to check up 
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their talents against the possibilities and so 
have much broader reasons for their 
choices. 

A new experiment is being worked out in 
the formation of reservoir or unclassified 
classes for each vocation. These groups are 
not considered as “‘trade classes.” They 
are composed of those students who do not 
come fully up to the requirements for en- 
trance into trade work or of those who have 
attempted work and been unsuccessful but 
wish further trial. The work in these 
courses follows the work in Unit 1 of the 
trade and pupils may be transferred from 
this unclassified group to Unit 1 at any 
time by vote of the faculty members con- 
cerned. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CHILD GUIDANCE 
CLINIC 


N. H. Hece. 
Research Department, Minneapolis 
Public Schools 


About two years ago the Department of 
Attendance of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools became interested in the program 
of the Commonwealth Fund of New York 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. Dr. V. 
V. Anderson, Director of the Division of the 
Prevention of Delinquency, was invited to 
address the Visiting Teacher Conference at 
the Minnesota Education Association in 
St. Paul, October, 1922. Early in 1923 
other agencies in Minneapolis and in St. 
Paul became interested. A formal invita- 
tation was extended to the Commonwealth 
Fund to locate one of its demonstration 
child guidance clinics at the University of 
Minnesota where it would be accessible to 
both cities. This was followed by guar- 
antees on the part of both cities that the 
work would be continued after the depar 
ture of the demonstration. In St. Paul 
this guarantee was made by the Wilder 
Charities, a foundation; in Minneapolis it 
was made by four agencies jointly, the 
Board of Education, the Board of Public 
Welfare, the Hennepin County Board of 
Commissioners, and the Community Fund. 

The demonstration clinic arrived in Min- 
neapolis from Dallas, Texas, in October, 
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and opened its work about November 15th. 
The clinic staff is headed by Dr. Lawson 
Lowry, and consists of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, three psychiatric social workers, 
a case work supervisor, and several stenog- 
raphers. In addition there is a fellow in 
psychiatry and two social workers in train- 
ing from Smith College. From the St. Paul 
staff there are a psychiatrist and a chief 
social worker. Short training courses are 
maintained there for workers from various 
agencies in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
They are detailed to the clinic for two- 
month periods. Twelve paid workers were 
enrolled in the first course, together with 
four volunteers. Eleven paid workers were 
enrolled in the second course. 

Sometime during the coming summer the 
permanent Minneapolis clinic will begin 
work. It will be located at Lymanhurst 
which is already a center for a number of 
children’s clinics. 

These are the bare facts in connection 
with a most interesting and hopeful experi- 
ment in the interest of childhood. The fact 
that bad environments tend strongly to 
produce bad children has always been 
known; but we have unfortunately allowed 
our resentment against misbehavior to get 
the better of us in dealing with the unfor- 
tunate children who are the product of bad 
environment. It is obvious that no exact 
lines of responsibility can be drawn in child- 
hood; yet we have taken children rather in- 
discriminately to court because there has 
seemed no other feasible thing to do. The 
whole problem has tended to be one invok- 
ing fear as a guiding and reforming prin- 
ciple. Far be it from saying that fear has 
not its place among the disciplines; but cer- 
tain it is that, in itself, it is entirely inade- 
quate to the task of making good citizens 
out of boys and girls. Communities are 
still blundering along permitting selfish in- 
terests to devastate the possibilities of 
childhood, and then holding the children 
more or less responsible for the natural out- 
come of some rather inexorable psychic 
laws. With the growth of science the study 
of human behavior is at last receiving its 
share of attention. Social work which in its 
various phases deals with the whole prob- 
lem of behavior is adopting a new tech- 
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nique, namely, the psychiatric approach to 
its problems. Psychiatry is nothing new. 
It is as old as understanding. The neural 
psychiatrist holds no monopoly of its meth- 
ods and its technique; but it must be clear 
that the medical man who knows the path- 
ology of the nervous system and who is 
experienced in all types of behavior ab- 
normalities has an immense advantage in 
searching out the causes of behavior and in 
recommending treatments. The trained 
psychiatric social worker holds a similar 
advantage. 

The Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic 
at Lymanhurst is to be the community con- 
sultant where all social workers of the city 
will bring their behavior problems among 
children. The problems may not all be 
solved, but the workers will at least have 
what science has to offer for their direction. 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL BUREAU 


An Account of Work Done at the University 
of Minnesota 


MILDRED RosenstieL, M anager 


The Woman’s Occupational Bureau of 
Minneapolis, in connection with its educa- 
tional work, has aimed to follow the pro- 
gram of the National Committee of Bu- 
reaus of Occupations. 

In the fall of 1922, the manager of the 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau was ap- 
pointed by the University of Minnesota 
as Vocational Adviser. Other colleges 
have sought information and advice from 
the Woman’s Occupational Bureau. This 
spring arrangements have been made for 
regular conferences at another nearby col- 
lege. 

The program for the first year’s work, 
1922~23, consisted in conferences held once 
a week covering a two-hour period. During 
the year some 92 persons were seen and ad- 
vised. Besides the individual conferences, 
the Vocational Committee accomplished 
several things during the year. The Com- 
mittee started a bulletin board which served 
as a place to post information and notices 
concerning work for women and facts about 
occupations for women. The Vocational 
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Committee also worked out a bibliography 
on occupations for women, based on the 
books and magazines that were available in 
the University Library. The vocational 
program for the year culminated in a three- 
day Institute for Women of the University, 
at which time an outside speaker was hired 
to lead it. Miss Helen Bennett of the 
Chicago Bureau was the chief speaker, 
aided by persons of Minneapolis in spe- 
cialized lines, who gave talks on their pro- 
fessions. 

The program for the year 1923-24 fol- 
lowed in method and work that which was 
started in 1922-23, but has taken on a more 
definite line. In the first place, students 
chosen for conferences have been freshmen, 
rather than from all classes. Also, these 
appointments have been given more impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they are made by the 
office of the Dean of Women, with a follow- 
up by the Dean on all those failing to 
report. 

Besides the Bulletin Board, the compil- 
ing of the bibliography, and the Vocational 
Institute, the Vocational Committee have 
established a book-shelf in the girls’ hall. 
The News-Bulletin, issued by the New York 
Bureau of Vocational Information, and 
The Woman Citizen have been subscribed 
for and are circulated among the women 
students. 

The Institute for this year has been 
changed to some extent. Instead of having 
speakers talk on their individual occupa- 
tions, it was decided to have an exhibit 
showing the various vocations that women 
in Minneapolis are engaged in at the present 
time. It was thought wise to present to the 
women students a graphic display of what 
women are actually doing. Representative 
women’s organizations of Minneapolis 
worked with the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau and the Vocational Committee of 
the Women’s Self-Government Association 
of the University to make this exhibit a 
reality. It was held from March 5 to 8, in- 
clusive, in one of the down-town buildings, 
showing a display of some 72 occupations. 
The Exhibit aimed to accomplish three dis- 
tinct things: 

1. To show to Srupents of schools and 
colleges in the Northwest what opportuni- 
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ties and possibilities are open to them j; 
various lines of work. - 

2. To show Employers what occupa- 
tions women are being trained for in the 
schools and what variety of positions the, 
are prepared to fill. , 

3. To show Parents, by the exhibit of 
vocational training courses given in the 
schools, how students are being equipped 
for positions in business and in the pro- 
fessions. 

One satisfactory result of the exhibit has 
been the interest that the exhibitors and 
the students have shown in the job analyses 
that were made of women’s occupations 
These brief analyses of occupations, shown 
by placards, have aroused a great deal of 
interest, and requests have come for a copy 
of this information from outside educational 
institutions, from newspapers, and from 
Minneapolis high schools for use in their 
classes in Community Problems. 

Along with the Institute, the Committee 
held Round Tables with Miss Emma Hirth 
of New York, who had been secured by the 
Student Government Association for this 
purpose. Miss Hirth discussed “The 
Women of Today”; “Service,” in selling, 
employment, personnel, buying, advertis- 
ing, in the work of the educational director 
and of the secretary; ‘‘The Field of Social 
Service”; and “‘ Journalism.” 

In order to accomplish the above pro- 
gram, the following machinery was used. 
The first year a woman student was ap- 
pointed by the Women’s Self-Government 
Association to be responsible for the voca- 
tional work of the Student Government 
Association of the University. This Chair- 
man in turn chose nine others to serve on 
her committee, each being responsible to 
aid the Vocational Adviser in carrying out 
the year’s program. 

The Chairman of the first year’s work 
chose for her committee the most able and 
interested person for the following year. 
She, in turn, chose again a group of nine 
women to serve on the Vocational Commit- 
tee. This past year this committee has 
been divided into the following commit- 
tees, namely, Publicity, Bulletin Board, 
Vocational Shelf, Appointments. The Vo- 
cational Adviser has held regular meetings 
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with the Vocational Committee of the Uni- 
versity. The work at the University has 
been started in a very simple manner and it 
has been the aim to accomplish two impor- 
tant things: 

1. To enlarge the scope of the students’ 
interest or to suggest other fields that have 
proved possible for women. These facts 
have been given from a practical view- 
point, using the information that is avail- 
able from the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau. 

2. To work out the idea of Vocational 
Information on the campus, through the 
work of the Vocational Committee. Re- 
sults thus are slower but prove in the end 
more far reaching. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DonaLp G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


There is decided interest in educational 
guidance problems at the University of 
Minnesota. This interest is the outgrowth 
of experimental educational guidance work 
begun some half dozen years ago. In 1915 
group intelligence examinations had been 
given to prospective entrants to the Medi- 
cal School and in 1917 the Army Intelli- 
gence Examination A was given to the be- 
ginning classes in all the colleges of the 
University. Reports of this work were pub- 
lished by Professors M. E. Haggerty and 
M. J. Van Wagenen and a careful four year 
follow-up study of the class of 1921 in the 
Arts College was published in 1922 by Dean 
J. B. Johnston. 

A new impetus was given to this move- 
ment in 1922 when President L. D. Coff- 
man appointed a University Committee on 
Educational Guidance. The deliberations 
of this committee were summed up and 
published by the University as Bulletin 
No. 31, Vol. XX VI, August 4, 1923, which 
is available to those interested in such prob- 
lems. The main recommendations of this 
Committee were: 

1. Educational Guidance Bulletins. That 
the University issue a bulletin or a series of 
bulletins which would contain information 
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regarding the various professions and other 
vocations for which students may obtain 
the necessary preparation, in whole or in 
part, at this University. 

2. Orientation Courses. That the Uni- 
versity and its several colleges be urged to 
offer orientation courses for the educational 
and vocational guidance of students. Such 
courses should be designed to acquaint 
young college students with the civilization 
in which they are to live and the major vo- 
cations which such civilization supports 
and requires. 

3. Improved means for personal advice to 
students. That the methods of giving edu- 
cational advice to students be improved, 
that there be designated for such positions 
as advisers only those persons who are willing 
completely to inform themselves in all matters 
pertaining to the complicated problems of 
educational and vocational advisement which 
they must meet. (Italicized as in original 
report.) 

4. Prosecution of continuous educational 
guidance research. That an educational re- 
search committee be appointed for the pur- 
pose of promoting the study and investiga- 
tion of educational problems within the 
University. Specifically, this committee is 
to promote a study of the marking systems 
in use in the various divisions of the Uni- 
versity which would lead to recommenda 
tion in regard to the standardization of 
marks. It is to promote a study of the facts 
of elimination from the University and of 
the desirability of providing courses of 
training suitable to students of ability who 
cannot or do not desire to pursue a full uni- 
versity training of four or more years. It is 
to promote the preparation of a personnel 
record upon which shall be recorded all 
available data concerning a student from 
the time of his entrance to the University 
until he leaves the University, such record 

being placed at the disposal of each ad- 
ministrative officer or adviser whenever his 
education needs are being considered. This 
committee is also directed to promote the 
accumulation and analysis of the voca- 
tional histories of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity. 

5. Educational publicity. That provi- 
sion be made for the publicity of informa- 
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tion regarding the progress of educational 
research in the University of Minnesota and 
elsewhere by distributing mimeographed or 
printed articles to members of the faculty, 
by discussions before members of the fac- 
ulty by individuals who are conducting 
educational research in the University, and 
by issuing bulletins containing digests of 
periodical literature. 

6. Educational Guidance Conferences. 
That the University promote an educa- 
tional guidance conference to be attended 
by members of the University faculty, 
superintendents of schools, high school 
principals, representatives of vocations who 
are not connected with educational institu- 
tions, and a variety of specialists in social 
and related problems. 

The above recommendations have been 
given careful and favorable consideration 
by the University administration and def- 
inite steps have been taken to carry these 
recommendations into effect. 

A recently appointed University educa- 
tional research committee has begun to 
function. 

An organization of advisers from all divi- 
sions of the University has been launched 
and a definite program of work is being 
formulated for this group. Mr. L. B. Hop- 
kins, Director of Student Personnel at 
Northwestern University, was secured re- 
cently to lead a discussion on advisement 
methods with the members of this new 
organization. Special advisers have been 
appointed to develop more adequate meth- 
ods of advising students and to check up on 
the actual results of such advisement work. 

Conferences between representatives of 
the University and superintendents of 
schools and principals of high schools have 
led to the development of plans for holding 
an educational guidance conference at the 
University in April. 

An Orientation Course for freshmen in 
the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts has been organized and is being given 
for the first time this year. 

Research on various devices for evaluat- 
ing abilities and interests is being continued 
and{systematic studies on more objective 
methods of measuring achievement in vari- 
ous subjects are in progress. 


Sectioning classes on the basis of ability 
has been a settled policy in certain de »Dart 
ments for some time and extensions of sycj 
administrative devices for more adequ: ately 
adjusting courses to the needs of differey 
groups of students are being considered 

Considerable study is being given to thy 
need for abbreviated courses and for nop 
specialized introductory courses in varioy 
subjects and combinations of subjects. 

Gifted or superior students are identified 
as soon as possible and assigned to specis 
advisers who assist and encourage them ¢4 
take every advantage of the University 
facilities at their disposal. Special sections 
wherever possible, are being organized ¢j 
intensify and enrich their formal cour 
work. Superior scholastic work is now mo 
adequately rewarded by the recent! 
adopted ‘“‘quality credit rule” which rm 
duces the graduation requirements by on 
credit for every five excess honor poin 
A graduation with honors system has als 
been introduced, based not on high grade 
alone but, in addition, upon the presents 
tion of a satisfactory thesis plus the passin 
of a comprehensive oral examination. 

The above summary, even though inade 
quate, is sufficient perhaps to indicate th 
comprehensive program of educations 
guidance being formulated on the basis 
educational and personnel research at th 
University of Minnesota. 


HOW SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND VO 

CATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 

PLAN TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 
INDUSTRY 


J. D. Stark 


Assistant Superintendent of Guidance and 
Placement, Junior Employment Service 
Pittsburgh 


Address Delivered at Annual Conference, 
Chicago, February 23, 1924 


Conditions existing in the days of earl; 
apprenticeship, when the apprentice liv 
close to his master during the hours of em 


ployment as well as those of leisure, giving 


his services in return for training and living 


in social equality with his master, haved 
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changed very materially as must be recog- 
nized in these days of “the disappearing 
apprentice.” 

We deplore the wide separation of mas- 
ter and young worker at present, the small 
amount of instruction given in the trades to 
the beginner, the cold machine-like systems 
which have developed for the exploitation 
of youth, and yet we cannot help recogniz- 
ing in the complexity of modern industrial 
life and in the onward rush of industrial 
growth other changing conditions making 
for the proper adjustment of individuals. 
More widespread attention is being given 
to constructive plans and remedial meas- 
ures to cure these maladies than ever be- 
fore, and we have but started. 

On all sides we meet high executives who 
started at the bottom, had little, if any, 
training for the job, in many instances with 
only a common school education, and yet 
worked up step by step on the inside. These 
very men today insist on more training and 
education for the young workers taken into 
their organization than they had them- 
selves, and expect them to be “promo- 
table” material. Instead of climbing the 
educational ladder to the top and then be- 
ginning at the bottom rung of the industrial 
or commercial ladder, we are now placing 
the two in parallel and either shift from 
shop to school for a period or vice versa, or 
have school and shop housed together as 
so many progressive and far-sighted com- 
panies have done. 

It does not require a great stretch of im- 
agination to see that under the quite gen- 
erally prevailing ‘atmospheric conditions” 
of the schools, the graduate in many cases 
feels that it is beneath his dignity, with 
diploma in one hand, to grasp the lower 
rung of th . commercial or industrial ladder 
with the other. So it appears that the rela- 
tionships existing between school and in- 
dustry, and the fact that the relationships 
are closely interwoven, should be made 
clear to the worker early in his career. 
Practical experience and education must 
be interlocking, and the path should lead 
successively from one to the other. 

Recognizing this situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district several years ago, represen- 
tatives from a considerable number of 


manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments, constituting a very representative 
group, formed a chapter of the “National 
Association of Corporation Training” with 
the following object: ‘To aid corporations 
in the Pittsburgh District in the education 
of their employees, 


1. By providing a forum for the inter- 
change of ideas, 

2. By collecting and making available 
data as to the successful and unsuc- 
cessful plans of developing the effi- 
ciency of the individual employee, 

3. By codperating with the educational 
institutions in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict.” 


When the National Association of Cor- 
poration Training was supplanted by the 
National Personnel Association in 1922, the 
Pittsburgh Chapter became the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association which is today affili- 
ated with the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

For five years the Industrial and Public 
School Relations Section has been our most 
active section from the standpoint of at- 
tendance, at least because of the interest 
aroused in the school men from the univer- 
sities, schools of technology, corporation 
schools, and public schools. The work of 
this section in tying up the schools to indus- 
try, working out problems of mutual bene- 
fit, and above all securing a better under- 
standing and a general ‘getting acquainted 
with each other” in conference, round 
table, committee, plant visitation, at lunch- 
eons, etc., has attracted sufficient attention 
to warrant the establishment of a similar 
section in the National body of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

In the aforementioned section the schools 
and business ‘‘ went to the mat”’ by getting 
all the criticisms of each by the other that 
could be gathered. It was a very wise bat- 
tle to be fought, and if it is fought out on 
right lines, schools and industry will every- 
where cease playing the “pot and kettle 
game,” for both will recognize a few black 
spots on themselves and all will try to polish 
up. 

In the program folder for 1923-24 we 
note the following: 
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WHat THE ASSOCIATION HAS DONE 


The Pittsburgh Personnel Associa- 
tion has assisted in: 
The establishment of a central place- 
ment bureau, making complete records 
of minors available to the employers of 
Pittsburgh. 
Promoting plans for securing the nec- 
essary supply of skilled and unskilled 
labor to carry on the work of the Pitts- 
burgh District. 
Encouraging the training of appren- 
tites and the development of educa- 
tional courses within industry. 
Developing plans for decreasing turn- 
over. 
Making a quantitative and qualitative 
study of the vocational demands of the 
Pittsburgh District. 
Encouraging the development of voca- 
tional education by our local educa- 
tional institutions. 
The development of closer relations 
and understanding between our public 
seiools and business. 


Developing an appreciation and com- 
mon understanding of the problem of 
human relations in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict. 


No attempt has been made by the writer 
to discuss this subject in the light of the 
practices of other cities, as he was asked to 
relate our own experiences and to show how 
these methods function. 

So far as the school system is concerned, 
the main benefits derived from this con- 
tact with business and industry naturally 
accrue to the vocational education and vo- 
cational guidance departments. Outside of 
the general understanding obtained, prob- 
ably the most and best work has been ac- 
complished through the medium of com- 
mittees composed of industrial and school 
people working together. 

Five committees for the year 1920-21 
took up the following studies: 


1. Present vocational training in the 
schools of secondary grade in the 
Pittsburgh District. 


2. Present vocational training in the 
higher institutions of Pittsburgh. 


3. Value of tests in selecting pupils for 
jobs. : 


4. Demand in the Pittsburgh Distriec; 
for vocationally trained people. 


5. Conclusions as to the value of voca- 
tional training to industry in the 
Pittsburgh District. 


In commenting on the work of the afore- 
mentioned committees Associate Superin- 
tendent Frank M. Leavitt, in the January 
February, 1922, issue of Corporation Train- 
ing says: “‘ While this survey was relatively 
superficial, it so commended itself to all 
that the work of the section for the present 
year is being devoted to a more complete 
development of the principles laid down in 
this preliminary survey. The work of the 
present year, however, differs greatly from 
that of last year in two particulars. In the 
first place, it has enlisted the sympathy and 
active working interests of approximately 
one hundred men and women connected 
either with the schools or with industry. 
Second, these individuals are working on 
committees and sub-committees, but al- 
ways with one purpose in view, namely, the 
development of a vocational education 
program for Pittsburgh. These various 
committees constitute what might well be 
called a system of checks and balances, and 
it is confidently expected that such results 
as may be reached will become effective al- 
most immediately in the organization of the 
vocational training work of the schools and 
of the industries, instead of merely forming 
the basis for an interesting report.”’ It is 
only fair at this point to state that the re- 
sults accomplished have been due to the 
inspiration and skillful leadership of Mr. 

Leavitt as Chairman of the Section. 

For two successive years the school and 
industrial men and women, approximating 
one hundred as has been noted, worked on 
four committees as follows: 

(1) Vocational Analysis; (2) Vocational 
Demands; (3) Functions of the public 
schools in training for vocations; (4) Func- 
tions of the industries in providing training 
for employees. 
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Each of these committees reported its 
findings and progress made at each of the 
monthly meetings of the Section. The 
twenty-one occupations which are entered 
most frequently by the young people of the 
district were selected as the basis of the 
work of each committee, the list of voca- 
tions being as follows: machinist, electri- 
cian, carpenter, foundryman, draftsman, 
pattern maker, sheet metal worker, printer, 
plumber, mason, structural steel worker, 
stationary engineer, stenographer and 
typist, salesperson, office clerk, auto me- 
chanic, painter, baker, glass worker, barber, 
messenger. 

The Committee on Analysis completed 
the definitions and analyses of eighteen of 
the list, each covering from three to ten 
pages of mimeograph material, which will be 
at an early date placed in the hands of 
counselors and teachers of occupations, as 
well as for the use of the placement offices. 
The Committee on Demands canvassed 
companies and organizations covering 
about 60,000 workers to ascertain the an- 
nual absorption in each of the aforemen- 
tioned vocations, especially those entering 
without previous experience in the same. 
According to the United States Census the 
total number engaged in the twenty-one 
occupations constitute over one-third of all 
the workers in the district, and our figures 
showed practically the same proportion of 
all the workers on the payrolls to be en- 
gaged in these twenty-one occupations. 
The final result, based on figures obtained 
from the various companies’ books over a 
period of eight years, gave us a fairly good 
notion of what annual absorption of young 
and inexperienced workers in each occupa- 
tion might be reasonably expected. 

The third committee investigated the 
present school equipment for training for 
these vocations, what is actually being 
done, and attempted to show what can be 
and should be done in the future in the way 
of expansion and improvement. 

The fourth committee made a similar 
study of the provisions made by industry 
for training, and in codperation with the 
third committee tried ‘to establish some 
basis upon which to determine just where 
the dividing line is between that education 
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DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
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for which the public schools should be held 
responsible and that further education and 
training which the employers alone can 
give.” 

Our school and industrial people are 
quite agreed that the very best means that 
has been devised for keeping in touch with 
each other is through such organization 
and methods as are in use in our Personnel 
Association. 

Probably the best exposition of the gen- 
eral relationships existing in this proposi- 
tion that has been recently made, was 
placed before the American Management 
Association by its Committee on “‘Rela- 
tions with the Public Schools,” at its meet- 
ing held in New York, October 29, 1923. 

Besides the contact made by the voca- 
tional teachers and the vocational coun- 
selors with industry by the means of the 
Personnel Association, each to a greater 
or less extent meets the employers in the 
plant and familiarizes himself with indus- 
try first hand. 

Outside of the means already discussed, 
probably the most direct touch between the 
schools and the business house or industrial 
plant is in the Central Placement Office, 
which is “on the firing line” daily and con- 
tinuously through the media of the tele- 
phone, letters, bulletins, plant, office, and 
store visitation; and the calls made to the 
office by the employers themselves, seeking 
workers and giving out the needs of their 
organizations and the specific requirements 
for the prospective applicants for jobs. 

The placement secretaries being the 
“brokers” between school and industry 
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should be, and we trust are, capable of pass- 
ing information to each party which tends 
to fuse the interests of both. 

We are quite convinced that it is the busi- 
ness of the schools to establish and main- 
tain centralized placement agencies. And 
finally, we desire to state that our codépera- 
tion with the Junior Division of the U. 8. 
Employment Service, Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C., is most valuable 
and helpful, keeping us in close touch with 
the movement in its national aspects and 
scope, and we trust that it will be greatly 
expanded in its influence throughout the 
country, and that in the near future many 
other cities will be permitted the high privi- 
lege of its codperation that has been ours to 
enjoy. 


THE GUIDANCE WORK OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


FraNK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, The 
University of Chicago, and Secretary of the 
Illinois Branch of the Psychological 
Corporation 
Address Delivered at Annual Conference, 
Chicago, February 23, 1924 

When I was requested to present a paper 
on the work of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion at your meeting, I understood that the 
paper would consist of a few brief remarks 
which should aim to acquaint you with the 
general purpose and workings of the organ- 
ization. I was therefore surprised to find 
that this topic had been given the promi- 
nent place on the program which I find it 
has. I must at the outset, then, disavow 
any purpose of making a complete or de- 
tailed statement concerning the work of the 
Psychological Corporation in vocational 
guidance. The organization may even- 
tually contribute both directly and in- 
directly to the development of vocational 
guidance. At the present time it offers 
possibilities of a limited sort in this direc- 
tion. It does not have a definite program 
for vocational guidance nor does it have a 
clearly worked out theory regarding the 
application of psychology to guidance. I 
shall have to content myself, then, with the 


rather modest task of explaining the genera] 
purposes of the corporation and of com- 
menting briefly on what seems to me to be 
the possibility of its making a contribution 
to your special problem. 

The Psychological Corporation has as its 
main problem the establishment of an ap- 
propriate relationship between psychologi- 
cal research and psychological service. In 
the past, due to our individualistic type of 
social organization, the relationship has 
been, in the main, one-sided. Research has 
provided the means of service and has al- 
ready performed very important and ex- 
tensive service to society. Witness the 
application of intelligence tests in the army 
and in the public schools. The fruits of this 
service, however, have not been used in any 
adequate way to support or promote fur- 
ther research. The relationships between 
service and research have not been recipro- 
cal. It is the purpose of the corporation to 
gather some of the fruits of the service and 
apply them to the enlargement of research. 

I may illustrate the situation from two 
examples in other fields of science than psy- 
chology. One example is rather vivid in 
my mind because of my personal acquaint- 
ance with the individuals who were con- 
cerned in it. In the college which I attended, 
there was a professor of biology who had 
conducted important research into the 
bacteriology of milk and cheese. The re- 
sults of this research had never been of more 
than slight and indirect benefit to him, per- 
sonally, and had never been intrumental in 
supporting his own research. One of his 
students, who had received merely the 
bachelor’s degree, acquired the technique 
in his teacher’s laboratory. This technique 
was considered of such service value that a 
corporation which manufactured cheese en- 
gaged the student immediately upon his 
graduation at a salary of $5,000. The salary 
of his teacher was less than $4,000. Re- 
search had provided the means of service 
but the service was not paid for by provid- 
ing either living or research facilities to the 
man who conducted it. 

The second illustration is familiar to all 
of you. Professor Curie and his wife con- 
ducted research with radium which has not 
only advanced science, but has provided 
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Servion Important to Teachers and School Officials 


e maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one management 
wnder the direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago). 


cation Service, 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative and departmental] work, also such 
positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors 
and trained nurses. The Chicago Office, 19 S. Lasalle Street, is giving some special attention to vocational 
guidance and has inaugurated a service for teachers who wish to secure positions other than teaching, and to 
college graduates who do not expect to teach. This office is also headquarters for other special forms of service 
to teachers and schools. 
& Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
merican College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 

Exclusively for college (including teachers college) and university work. 
ional Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington. 
General teacher placement work. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
lf you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting in Washington June 29-July 5, we extend to you a cordial invi- 
stion to call at our booth as well as at our office in the Southern Building. 


























ervice worth enormous sums of money. desiring service the names of such individ- 
he discoverers of radium, however, not uals and will indicate exactly the type of 
nly lived in comparative poverty them- service which they are prepared to render. 
elves, but were actually embarrassed in In the next place, the Corporation gives 
onducting their scientific work by inade- general publicity to the fact that psy- 
guate facilities. It is for the correction of chologists in general are prepared to give 
this one-sided relationship that the Psy- specific types of service and that the Cor- 
chological Corporation is organized. The poration is prepared to give information of 
Psychological Corporation aims to attain the sort above mentioned. 

this purpose in a variety of ways. It serves If the Corporation is successful in its en- 
as a bureau of information, enabling those deavor to bring psychologists into contact 
who desire the service which psychologists with the demand for their services, it will 
can render to become acquainted with ultimately provide a steady supply of op- 
those psychologists who are equipped to portunities for service. This steady supply 
furnish it. Each of the branches, of which will enable the psychologist to equip him- 
there are now a considerable number, keeps self with the necessary facilities and will 
on file a list of its members who are pre- warrant him in reserving the time which is 
pared to furnish particular sorts of service. necessary to meet the opportunities as they 
It will give to individuals or corporations arise. It may, if the demand is sufficiently 





























NOTABLE ARTICLES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By Leading Educators 


The following discussions of this subject have appeared in the Magazine, EDUCATION, and are well worth exam- 
ining by modern students of the subject: 

Vocation vs. Culture: the two Aspects of education. William T. Harris. December, 1891. (This was a fore- 

gleam, — in the great mind of Commissioner Harris.) 

Vocational Training in Elementary Schools. Van Evrie Kilpatrick: March, 1910. 

Industrial Education. Gustave Straubenmuller. April, 1910. 

Vocational Training for Girls. Isabel McGlauflin. April, 1911. 

Vocational Training in Elementary Schools. Gustaj Larsson. April, 1911. 

Vocational Training in the Public Schools. C. H. King. June, 1911. 

Vocational Training. Mason A. Hawkins. November, 1910. 

Vocational or Cultural Education, Which? Duane Mowry. February, 1912. 

Vocational Training, College Curriculum as Preparation for. C.F. Birdseye. January, 1912. 

And an average of more than one article in each succeeding volume since 1910. 
EDUCATION is the oldest high-class educational monthly Magazine in United States. Frank Herbert Palmer, 
A.M., Editor. Four dollars a year. Back nos. 60c. postpaid. Address: The Palmer Company, 120 Boyiston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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great, result in the increased specialization of 
psychologists for particular types of service. 

In the next place, a legitimate purpose of 
the Psychological Corporation is the stand- 
ardization of service. This standardization 
consists partly in designating the types of 
service which can now be legitimately ex- 
pected of psychologists and of indicating 
roughly the remuneration which may be 
regarded as reasonable for a particular type 
of service. Perhaps still more important is 
the informal certification of the competence 
of those whom it recommends for particular 
types of service. Psychology has come to 
be a word to conjure with, and it is used 
by many who possess no technical training 
whatever. In this way a serious confusion 
arises in the minds of business men who 
have no means of distinguishing between 
scientifically trained psychologists and 
charlatans. The Psychological Corporation 
will perform an important service if it en- 
ables the business man to make this dis- 
tinction. 

The one fact that the business man can 
rely upon the competence of the persons 
who are designated by the Corporation as 
prepared to give a particular type of serv- 
ice, makes those services of sufficient value 
to warrant an extra payment for research, 
though this is not the only service it can 
render. The plan of the Corporation is that 
the fee which is obtained from services 
which are given through its agency shall 
be sufficient to pay the individual and to 
provide an overplus to be used for research. 
This overplus may be used partly by the 
local branch and partly by the central or- 
ganization. 

The organization is not for profit and 
provides no profit to its members or officers. 
On this point the statement of the organizer 
and president, Dr. Cattell, may be quoted: 

“The certificate of incorporation pro- 
vides that no dividend in. excess of six dol- 
lars a share shall be paid during any calen- 
dar year and empowers the American Psy- 
chological Association to take over any or 
all of the stock on payment of one hundred 
dollars a share. The stock was subscribed 
for and is now held by about 170 psycholo- 
gists active in the work of the Corporation. 
The thousand shares have no par value; 
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they were allotted to psychologists at 
valuation of ten dollars a share and each 
stockholder is expected to give without 
payment services to the Corporation that 
will make the ultimate value of the shares 
one hundred dollars. As the maximum dj- 
vidend is 6 per cent on this valuation and 
as the Psychological Association can take 
over the stock, the owner can make no 
profit beyond interest on the money sub- 
scribed and payment for services rendered. 
All profit that accrues from the work of the 
Corporation must be used for psychological 
research.”’ 

The Corporation, furthermore, does not 
compete with existing laboratories or bu- 
reaus. It does not aim to set up its own 
laboratories nor to set up service bureaus. 
Its aim is to bring the individuals and the 
agencies which already exist into relation 
with the individuals or corporations who 
wish to make use of them. The Corpora- 
tion aims to promote service and research 
and the reciprocal relation between them, 
but does not itself carry on either of these 
functions. 

A few examples of the kind of service 
which psychology is prepared to offer may 
be given. We now have the technique by 
which it is possible to make individual men- 
tal tests. A person wishing to find out, for 
example, his standing on a general intelli- 
gence test may secure such a test from a 
thoroughly competent psychologist. A 
parent wishing to secure such a measure of 
his child, as one of the means of determin- 
ing the type of education or the type of vo- 
cation which he appears to be endowed for, 
may have such a mental test of his child 
made. Besides general intelligence tests, 
various specialized tests may be made. The 
most prominent of these is the music test 
devised by Professor Seashore. Individual 
educational tests are also available which 
enable the individual to learn his rank ©. 
the parent to determine the child’s progress 
or his standing in the various school sub- 
jects. 

Another type of examination which psy- 
chologists are now prepared to give is that 
for clerical ability. The individual may 
secure a measure of his own efficiency in 
clerical work or the school or employer may 
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1 ae Harvard University Summer School, July 7- August 16, 1924 
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e no PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Edwin A. Lee. 
sub- PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Frederick G. Nichols. 
ered. HIGH-SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Frederick G. Nichols. 
f the PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. Edwin A. Lee. 
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Finally, we come to the particular form 
of application in which this Association is 
especially interested, namely, vocational 
selection or guidance. Of these two aspects 
of the general problem, the Association is 
more interested in guidance than in selec- 
tion. It is, of course, a commonplace of 
vocational psychology that selection is a 
much simpler process than guidance. 

It is not within my province in this brief 
discussion to attempt to give an account of 


that the differences which are found be- 
tween the average intelligence of voca- 
tional groups reflect training as much as 
inherent capacity. It is probable, however, 
that one may distinguish broadly between 
the demands of large groups of vocations. 
An intelligence test, then, may be used to 
indicate those groups of vocations for 
which the individual is equipped, so far as 
intelligence is concerned. Such a measure, 
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of course, would not indicate whether one 
possessed other necessary qualifications. 
Perhaps we may say that intelligence tests 
indicate more clearly groups or vocations 
which the individual is not qualified for 
than vocations for which one is qualified. 

For a few vocations specialized tests have 
been devised. These are not numerous 
enough to serve as an indication of the 
individual’s possible achievement except 
within a very narrow range. Perhaps we 
may say again that they are more useful for 
determining vocations for which one is not 
fitted than for determining vocations for 
which one is fitted. So many other qualifi- 
cations are necessary, in addition to the 
abilities measured by the test, that the test 
has a negative rather than a positive func- 
tion. 

Concerning the possibilities of non-intel- 
lectual tests, such as those of will-tempera- 
ment, emotional attitudes, or moral char- 
acter, the obvious fact is that they are in 
the experimental stage. Few psychologists 
would use them in any but a very tenta- 
tive way in the attempt to exercise voca- 
tional guidance. 

Passing to the question how the Psy- 
chological Corporation may promote the 
application of psychology to guidance, we 
may distinguish two types of service. In 
the first place, a psychologist may make an 
examination which is requested by a guid- 
ance officer and may report the result to 
this officer to be used in his interpretation 
and diagnosis. According to this proce- 
dure, the psychologist does not himself at- 
tempt to make application of the facts 
which he discovers. Many psychologists 
would be prepared to perform this type of 
service. It is analogous to the procedure of 
an expert in X-ray technique who makes a 
radiograph at the request of the physician, 
or of the chemist who makes an analysis 
and delivers his report. 

The second type of service, which con- 
sists of actual vocational advice, could be 
performed by a psychologist who had made 
a special study of vocational guidance and 
was prepared to use all of the available 
tests, and in addition to apply the various 
less exact methods of examination for the 
purpose of making a diagnosis and giving 
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advice. Comparatively few psychologists 
at the present time are ready to render this 
kind of service. The Corporation would be 
glad to have associated with it any individ. 
uals who have the training necessary {o 
prepare them for such work and would be 
glad to recommend their services to persons 
desiring them. 

Limited as it is, the service which we cap 
at the present time give is considerable. [f 
full advantage were taken of the opportuni- 
ties of service, its returns should make pos- 
sible the extended research which is neces- 
sary to enable us to make more precise and 
systematic diagnosis. The intelligence tests 
are already fairly well developed. There is 
a vast field for the future development of 
tests of specialized intellectual capacity 
and for tests of temperament and other 
non-intellectual characteristics. Professor 
Cattell has made an interesting classifica- 
tion of mental reactions into those which 
have to do with symbols or ideas, with per- 
sons, and with things. If we could, by ob- 
jective measurement, determine whether a 
person possessed in highest degree capa- 
cities for reactions of one of these three 
sorts, we could determine his relative fit- 
ness for a large number of vocations. 

In conclusion, I may quote from the 
statement of the general significance of the 
undertakings of the Psychological Cor- 
poration from the words of its founder, Dr. 
Cattell: 

“Scientific research, which has created 
our civilization, cannot depend for its future 
support on social conditions and incentives 
which it has itself made obsolescent. It 
cannot be left to charity, or to a leisure 
class and the leisure time of those other- 
wise employed; it cannot rely on instincts, 
such as curiosity and emulation, or on irra- 
tional rewards, such as reputation and 
honors. Scientific research must becom: 
self-supporting and this can best be accom- 
plished by the organization of those en- 
gaged in the work to conserve for it part of 
the wealth that it creates. The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation is such an undertaking; 
its objects and methods deserve the atten- 
tion not only of other scientific men, but 
also of practical economists and men of 
affairs.” 
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*PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES, AND POINT OF VIEW” 
By Walter Dill Scott 


President of Northwestern University; Director of Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army 


and Robert C. Clothier 


Formerly Employment Manager of the Curtis Publishing Company 
Member of Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army 


RIEFLY, the authors trace the historical development of the personnel movement and 

the rise of the idea that a vital productive force lies in the proper utilization of the 
special aptitudes of individual workers. The actual methods, scientific tests and instru- 
ments employed by forward-thinking concerns in determining these special aptitudes and 
utilizing them to the best advantage are then described in detail. And, in addition, the 
authors have presented, in this volume, a graphic delineation of the well set-up personnel 
control applicable, with modifications, of course, to practically any type of business or- 
ganization. Step by step, the authors explain proven methods of using an effective rating 
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acity scale. They show by actual examples how to conduct mental alertness tests. Moreover, 

other they describe what must be done to develop the right incentive. Most important, the use 

fessor of instruments in salary control is fully outlined. In all, 656 pages. Postpaid, #4. 
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REPORT FOR LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- Sixteen national women’s organizations 

the | TEE OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL _ have endorsed and are supporting the Chil- 

f the GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AT THE AN- dren’: Amendment. (The majority of these 

Cor- NUAL MEETING AT CHICAGO, favor H.J. Res. 184.) The American Fed- 


Dr 


ated 


FEBRUARY 21, 1924 


Mary STEWART 


eration of Labor, Federal Council of 
Churches, National Catholic Welfare Com- 
mittee, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and other groups are actively 


ture Legislative Chairman , : : 
ives supporting this resolution. 

It § The following bills now before Congress , During this session of Congress twenty- 
sure & are of special interest to this organization: two resolutions proposing amendments —_ 
her- powering Congress to pass legislation on 
cts, I. The Children’s Amendment (Foster child labor have been introduced in the 
rra- H.J. Res. 66 — McCormick 8.J. Res. House, and fourteen in the Senate. They 
and 19). (Also, H.J. Res. 184 introduced have been referred to the Committees on 


by Mr. Foster as substitute for Res. 
66.) 

The Children’s Amendment would em- 
power the Congress to pass legislation to 
abolish child labor and set up a minimum 
standard for the protection of all the chil- 
dren of the nation up to 18 years, while pre- 
serving to each state its right to pass laws 
giving its children even greater protection 
than the nation may give. 


the Judiciary of the House and the Senate. 
Hearings were held before the House Com- 
mittee on February 7, 15, and 16, and will 
be continued at later dates. Exhaustive 
hearings were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee during the last session of Congress. 
No hearings thus far have been held during 
this session. This resolution at this date 
seems to have a very good hope of pass- 
ing. 
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II. The Education Biil. 
8. 1337 — H.R. 3923.) 
The Education Bill makes provisions 
to: 

1. Create a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

. Create a National Council of one 
hundred representative educators 
and laymen. 

. Encourage the States, by Federal 
aid, to meet five educational 
needs of National importance: 

(a) The removal of illiteracy; 

(6) The Americanization of the 
foreign-born; 

(c) The promotion of physical 
education; 

(d) The training of teachers; 

(e) The equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities. 


(Sterling-Reed 


It was introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress December 17, 1923. Hearings were 
held before the Committee on Education 


and Labor in the Senate January 22, 1924, 
and before the Education Committee in the 
House on February 20, 1924. The bill is 
being actively supported by twenty-four 
national organizations, chief among them 
being the N. E. A. 


Ill. Home Economics Bill (Fess 8 1408). 
A bill to amend the Smith-Hughes 
Act for Vocational Education. In- 
troduced by Mr. Fess in the 68th 


Congress. 


The purpose of the bill is so to amend the 
Vocational Education Act (Smith-Hughes), 
that vocational training in homemaking 
pursuits shall receive as much aid from Fed- 
eral funds as is given to vocational training 
in agricultural and industrial pursuits. As 
the act now reads, home economics may 
receive not to exceed one-tenth of the en- 
tire Federal funds available for the salaries 
of teachers of agriculture, trades and in- 
dustries, and home economics. This pro- 
vision in the act is permissive only and all 
funds may be used for other than home eco- 


nomics purposes. 
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IV. Though no bill providing that the 
Federal Employment Service be made 
permanent is before the present ses. 
sion of Congress, such a measure has 
been up in previous sessions and may 
be introduced again at any time. 
Could the national junior work be 
adequately financed, it would aid 
tremendously the development of 
guidance and placement throughout 
the entire country, and a bill provid- 
ing a permanent Service would be 
proper legislative measure for the en- 
dorsement and support of this or- 
ganization. 


. All state laws providing for more ef- 
fective continuation schools should 
be watched and fostered by local 
branches of this organization. 


If it is the policy of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association to support 
national legislation, the above measures are 
recommended for favorable consideration 
and endorsement. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Ruta Ciark Merca.r, Chairman 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
February 21, 1924 


Since the last meeting of the Association 
in Detroit, November, 1922, little has been 
done by the Committee as a group, its mem- 
bers are so scattered and each is busy with 
the working out of his own problems. A 
meeting was called at Cambridge, following 
the meetings of the American Psychological 
Association in December, 1922. Dr. Kit- 
son, Dr. Thurstone, and Dr. Clark attended 
the meeting and were glad to have Dr. 
Brewer present with them. It was then 
recommended that each member of the 
Committee select a current psychological 
magazine and be responsible for reporting 
to the Magazine all articles relevant to the 
application of psychology to vocational 
guidance problems. Members have since 


signified their willingness to follow this 
recommendation, and this information has 
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A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.’ — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.’”’— School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.” — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 

















A Book of Practical Value to 
Vocational counselors, personnel 
officers and all others interested 
in young people and their jobs 


MAKING 
BUSINESS 
ADVANCEMENT 
SURE 


By WILLIAM MARVIN JACKSON 


A welcome relief from the usual smug advice 
to youngemployees, these fifty vigorous talks 
by the personnel manager of a metropolitan 
newspaper contain clear-cut suggestions as 
to how ambitious workers can get the most 
from their present jobs and make advance- 
ment to bigger ones sure. A practical ques- 
tionnaire follows each chapter. 4 book that 
large organizations, schools, etc. should find 
valuable in personnel work. Write for free 
descriptive folder. 


Only $1.50 per copy 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 














been forwarded to Mr. Allen. 


point of view. 


The rest of the work of the Committee 
has been carried on by correspondence. 
The members have made the following 
recommendations in regard to the future 


work of the Committee: 


1. To act as a standing committee re- 
porting upon and criticizing work done in 
the field of applying psychology to voca- 


tional guidance problems. 


2. To report to the Association at stated 
intervals, by means of published recom- 
mendations, lists of problems which seem 
most imperative for research work. The 


problems suggested for this year are: 


(a) To determine as large a number as pos- 


Another 
recommendation then made was to ask the 
Committee to study particularly the work 
done in Trade Schools from a psychological 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 





To determine an adequate set of try- 
out experiments for pre-vocational 
schools, giving age and grade norms, 
and checked by careful follow-up work. 
To determine how long a try-out 
period in manual or academic work is 
necessary for prediction of ultimate 
success to a practical degree. 

To develop adequate age and grade 
norms for as many divergent traits of 
human capacities as possible. 

To summarize information already 
available in the field of physiological 
and chemical indices of personality, in 
order to study the relation of these 
items to occupational criteria. 


3. To codperate as far as possible in es- 
tablishing throughout the country more 
psychological service in connection with 
public schools, and to define the nature of 
such service. 

The Chairman of the Committee asks to 











sible of objectively measurable traits 
that correlate low with each other, but 
high with different occupational cri- 
teria. 





be relieved of her position as chairman, 
since she is no longer able to carry on re- 
search work in this field. She recommends 
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the following persons for membership in the 
Committee: Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, Direc- 
tor of Psychological Laboratory, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, and Professor Forrest 
A. Kingsbury, Department of Psychology, 
University of Chicago. 
The attention of our readers is herewith 
called to the advertisements of the firms whose 
helpful patronage is greatly appreciated in 
the publication of 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


The advertisers in this issue are: 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 
Ernest E. Olp, Chicago, Education Service, 

Fisk Teachers Agency, etc. 

Education, Boston 

Harvard University Summer School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago 

Harvard University Press 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 

The Journal of Personnel Research, Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore 

Vocational Education Magazine, Philadelphia 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


VocaTIONAL INFORMATION. Prepared by 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance. 
Stanford University Bulletin, Stanford 
University, California, October 1, 1923. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This publication is a reprint and revision of 

the earlier Stanford Bulletin bearing the 

same name. The purposes and plan of the 
study are so clearly stated in the introduc- 
tion that they are herewith presented: 

1. To help the high school student de- 
cide whether he will continue his education 
in the university. 

2. To enable the student who enters the 
university to make an intelligent choice of a 
vocation. 

3. To assist the university student in 
planning his work and outlining his course 
of study to the best advantage. 

4. To indicate to the university grad- 
uate ways of getting established in his 
chosen vocation without loss of time. 

To accomplish these purposes the ar- 
ticles included in the bulletin aim to pre- 
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sent the important facts regarding the fo} 
lowing: 

1. Those vocations which universit 
graduates enter. 

2. The nature of the work, the incom 
and other rewards obtainable, and the per 
sonal characteristics necessary for succes 
in the various vocations. 

3. The studies which are considered im 
portant for each vocation. 

4. The opportunities for employment 
and promotion, and the best method of 
getting established in the vocation. 

The material in this study should be of 
real interest to high school, college, and 
university students everywhere. 


New OPporTUNITIES FOR Puysica.y 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN OnIO. Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation Service. The F. J. 
Heer Printing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1923. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present 

the story of civilian rehabilitation service 

after two years of growth. It presents the 
right of the disabled person still to live and 
produce. It shows that rehabilitation has 
been the means of adding to the material 
wealth of the state to the extent of one 
thousand dollars for each rehabilitated per- 
son annually, while the cost of rehabilita- 
tion has averaged only one hundred dollars 
a person annually. It shows also that when 
production begins dependency ceases and 
the financial burden borne by families and 
communities is lifted. The success de- 
scribed in this bulletin has been largely due 
to activities of local organizations, to social 
service groups, Red Cross workers, local 
health associations, chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary and other clubs, and religious 

and other associations. The bulletin is a 

distinct contribution to the vocational 

guidance of the handicapped. 


ABILITY IN TYPEWRITING IN RELATION TO 
VocaTionaL Guipance. Dora Biene- 
man. International Labour Office, Ge- 
neva, October, 1923. Price, 25 cents. 


This pamphlet presents an analysis of the 
occupation of the typist, a diagnosis of 
ability in typewriting, investigations made 
by the author, vocational tests as opposed 
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THE JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 
W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, edu- 


cation, and government. 


The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures 
for the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from tech- 
nical terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important 
since the journal must interpret different groups of scientists to one another as 


well as to the interested laymen. 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need 
that no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Monthly 
Current Volume, III, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 














to psychological tests, and a bibliography 


of the occupation. It is a comprehensive 
survey of what has already been accom- 
plished in such study of the occupation, 
and is itself a careful and scientific presenta- 
tion of the subject. The practical tests 
used by the author include spelling and 
punctuation, permutations, sentence com- 
pletion, memory for phrases, form recogni- 
tion, and cancellation. Those most suc- 
cessful in these tests were good typists and 
those least successful were poor operators. 


THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Published under the Direction of the 
Committee on Education of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston, 1923. 

This important volume consists of ten 

essays on the arts, by C. Howard Walker, 

Ralph Adams Cram, H. Van Buren Ma- 

gonigle, Paul P. Cret, Lorado Taft, Bryson 

Burroughs, Huger Elliott, Frederick Law 

Olmsted, Edward H. Bennett, and Thomas 

Whitney Surette. The volume is divided 

into Part I, Architecture, and Part II, 


Allied Arts. It is profusely illustrated 
throughout. The book is designed as a 
textbook for American colleges, and for 
general reading and study by the public, 
with the purpose of arousing interest in the 
fine arts and creating a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of them. It is free 
from technical matter not needed by the 
general reader and from complicated theo- 
retical discussion. It shows that our lives 
are surrounded by art in many forms and 
that it is desirable that the school and col- 
lege should serve us by offering a study of 
the arts along with studies in other fields of 
knowledge, to aid in training the mind, de- 
veloping and refining the judgment, and in 
providing a fund of information that is use- 
ful, practical, and satisfying throughout 
life. 


PROBLEMS AND MeTuops oF VOCATIONAL 
Gumance. Edouard Claparéde, Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 1922. Price, 40 cents. 

Interest in vocational guidance has been 

growing so rapidly that the International 
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Labor Office has taken cognizance of it as a 
subject of international importance. About 
three years ago the Office appointed the 
University of Geneva as its agent to collect 
information regarding the progress of the 
movement throughout the world, and to 
prepare news items for regular publication 
in the International Labor Review. This 
work has been carried on in increasing vol- 
ume and with widening usefulness. In the 
meantime Professor Claparéde has been 
conceiving and directing investigations 
fundamental to vocational guidance, and 
he brought out this brochure as a precipita- 
tion of the results of his study. 

It is not a book. It is rather a survey 
that just escapes the severities of outline 
presentation. In his summarized conclu- 
sions Professor Claparéde gives what might 
be regarded as an international message: 

“In conclusion it may be well to sum- 
marize very briefly the steps which should 
be taken to place vocational guidance on a 
firm foundation: 


1. Psychological analysis of occupations and 
their classification according to the abilities re- 
quired. 

2. Determination of corresponding abilities 
in individuals and, as a preliminary, the testing 
of tests to determine their diagnostic, and even 
more their prognostic, value. 

8. Investigation of the process of training and 
educability. 

4. Determination of the importance of gen- 
eral intelligence in the various occupations. 

5. It should never be forgotten that a fore- 
cast of ability will never be a certainty, but only 
a probability. Statistics should be prepared to 
determine this probability. 

6. Efforts should be made to arrive at a uni- 
form system of measurement so that psycho- 
graphs or psychological diagrams may be com- 
parable between different countries and between 
different vocational guidance offices. Grading 
by percentiles appears to be the most rational 
and least ambiguous method. 

It is in the social interests of the community 
that every man should be in the position for 
which he is best fitted. It is also desirable and 
increasingly in accordance with the spirit of mod- 
ern democracy that the various social functions 
should be allotted according to merit and not in 
virtue of any privilege. The only means of at- 
taining this ideal is by a sound system of voca- 
tional guidance. All those who have at heart 
the harmonious organization of society, both 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, should 
therefore facilitate by all means in their power 


any investigation having for its object the 
tablishment of industrial psychology upon 
firmer foundation.” 

American readers will find much in ¢} 
brochure to interest them: Numerous 
erences to works of European investigato 
a good view of the progress being made 
vocational guidance in Europe, and abo 
all, a sound authoritative statement frc 
the psychological point of view. The wo 
is particularly rich in the number of pro 
lems it poses for experimental investig, 
tion. — Harry D. Kitson. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy or Inpry; 
vAL DirrrrReNcEes. Donald A. Lai 
Industrial Management. New Yor 
‘ebruary 1924. 

In this article, Dr. Donald A. Laird of t 

Yale Psychological Laboratory, author ¢ 

An Introduction to Applied Psychology 

has emphasized the importance of wid 

variations in individual differences in pro 

duction for employment managers. I 

adds that psychology has found that pra 

tice and training do not lessen these diffe 

ences, as the good worker at the start 
usually the better worker throughout. Hi 
therefore advises employers to select care 
fully their workers at the start and no 
leave too much to chance. He emphasize 
the importance of measuring desired traits 
for “‘every candidate that is interviewed 
has all the traits that are needed, but thes 
traits may not be present in amounts larg¢ 
enough to allow the applicant to be a suc 
cess.” He warns against thinking of in 
dividuals as belonging to certain ‘types,’ 
which are but verbal distinctions, for dif 
ferences among individuals are quantita 
tive rather than qualitative. As a con 
structive suggestion, the author offers ta 
coéperate with any industry which ha 

been keeping piece-work records over 4 

long period of time, so that he can scientifi 

cally determine the progress of individuals 
in actual conditions of industry. Through 
out the article the author has supplied data, 
both in numerical and graphic form, to 
make clear his points and to emphasize the 
importance of his suggestions. 

— Ruth 8. Clark. 
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